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The Navajos have a great number of songs which have been 
handed down in the tribe for generations and whose forms are well 
established. Those songs, which pertain to their rites and mythol- 
ogy, are so numerous that I have no hope of ever making a collec- 
tion that will approximate completeness. 

In addition to these transmitted songs, they have countless im- 
provisations, heard at all dances and social gatherings not of a 
religious character. The difficulties in the way of the Navajo im- 
provisators may not seem to us very important when we learn that 
meaningless syllables may be added at will to fill out the verses, and 
that rhyming terminations are not required. Yet they undoubtedly 
have prosodical laws understood, if not formulated, to conform 
to which they are often obliged to take liberal poetic licenses and 
employ terms not used in ordinary conversation. 

The songs selected for presentation here were sung in a game 
called Késttcé,* which, in the winter season, is the favorite game for 
stakes. Only a few can I give. ‘To collect all, even of this partic- 
ular set of songs, would take more time than I will, probably, ever 
be able to devote to all branches of Navajo ethnology. One old 
man, in reply to my question as to the number of songs sung in 
this game, replied that there were four thousand. Of course, this 
was an exaggeration and intended to be understood as such ; but 
the statement was designed to convey some idea of the great num- 
ber that existed. Another Indian, an inveterate old gambler, who 
had made Keszfcé ‘‘ the study of his life,’’ said that there was not a 
thing that walked or flew or crept or crawled in all the world (as 


*From Xe, moccasins, and sifce, side by side, parallel to one another in a row. 
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known to the Navajos, of course) that had not at least one appro- 
priate song in the game, and that many had more than one song. 
He further stated that it took him four years to learn all he knew. 

I have not contented myself with hearing these songs from the 
mouth of one individual, but have had them sung to me by many 
persons from widely distant parts of the Navajo country—persons 
who had, perhaps, never exchanged a word with one another in 
their lives. The perfect uniformity with which they were repeated 
in most cases, and the close approach to uniformity in all other 
cases, were wonderful. 

These, like all other transmitted songs of this tribe, depend on a 
legend for their explanation. Recited by themselves, they seem 
almost meaningless ; sung in connection with the story they are in- 
tended to embellish, their significance is at once apparent. It is, 
therefore, necessary that I should tell something of the myth of the 
Kesitcé; and, in order that the myth may be fully understood, a 
brief description of the game must be given. 


THE GAME OF THE KESITCE. 


This is, to some extent, sacred in its nature, for the playing is 
confined to the winter, the only time when their myths may be told 
and their most important ceremonies conducted. It is practiced 
only during the dark hours. The real reason for this is probably 
that the stone used in the game cannot be hidden successfully by 
daylight; but if you ask an Indian why the game is played only at 
night, he will account for it by referring you to the myth and say- 
ing that he on whom the sun shines while he is engaged in the game 
will be struck blind. I have heard that on some occasions, when 
the stakes are heavy and the day begins to dawn on an undecided 
contest, they close all the apertures of the lodge with blankets, 
blacken the skin around their eyes, place a watch outside to prevent 
intrusion, and for a short time continue their sport. 

The implements of the game are eight moccasins; a roundish 
stone or pebble about an inch and a half in diameter; a,blanket 
used as a screen; a stick with which to strike the moccasins; a 
chip blackened on one side that they toss up to decide which party 
shall begin the game, and one hundred and two counters, each 
about nine inches long made of a stiff, slender root-leaf of the 
Yucca angustifolia. Two of these counters are notched on the 


margins. 
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The moccasins are buried in the ground so that only about an 
inch of their tops appear and they are filled to the ground level with 
powdered earth or sand. They are placed side by side a few inches 
apart in two rows, one on each side of the fire. The players are di- 
vided into two parties, each controlling one row of moccasins. When, 
by tossing up the chip, they have decided which party shall begin 
the lucky ones hold up a screen to conceal their operations and 
hide the ball in one of the moccasins, covering it well with 
sand. 

When all is ready they lower the screen and allow that person to 
come forward whom their opponents have selected to find the ball. 
He strikes with a stick the moccasin in which he’supposes the ball 
to lie. If his guess is correct he takes the stone, his comrades be- 
come the hiders and his opponents the seekers; but if he fails to 
indicate the place wherein the pebble is hid the hiders win some of 
the counters, the number won depending on the position of the 
moccasin struck and the position of the one containing the stone. 
Thus each party is always bound to win while it holds the stone and 
always bound to lose while its opponent holds it. 

The system of countiug is rather intricate, and though I perfectly 
comprehend it I do not consider a full description of it in this con- 
nection as necessary to the proper understanding of the myth. It 
will suffice to say that the number of counters lost at any one un- 
successful guess can only be either four, six, or ten; these are the 
only ‘‘counts’’ in the game. 

When the game begins the counters are held by some uninterested 
spectator and handed to either side according as it wins. When 
this original holder has given all the counters out, the winners take 
from the losers. When one side has won all the counters the game 
is done. The original holder parts with the two notched counters, 
called ‘‘grandmothers,’’ last. One of the party receiving them 
sticks them up in the rafters of the hogan (lodge) and says to them 
**Go seek your grandchildren’”’ (¢. e. bring the other counters back 
to our side). The possession of the ‘‘grandmothers’’ is supposed 
to bring good luck. 

A good knowledge of the songs is thought to assist the gamblers 
in their work, probably under the impression that the spirits of the 
primeval animal gods are there to help such as sing of them. A 
song begun during an ‘‘inning’’ (to borrow a term from the field) 
must be continued while the inning last. Should this inning be 
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short it is not considered lucky to sing the same song again during 
the game. 


EPITOME OF THE MYTH OF THE KESITCE. 


In the ancient days there were, as there are now, some animals 
who saw better, could hunt better, and were altogether happier in 
the darkness than in the light; and there were others who liked 
not the darkness and were happy only in the light of day. The 
animals of the night wished it would remain dark forever and the 
animals of the day wished that the sun would shine forever. At 
last they met in council in the twilight to talk the matter over and 
the council resolved that they should play a game by hiding a stone 
in a moccasin (as in the game now called Xesz¢ce) to settle their 
differences. Ifthe night animals won the sun should never rise 
again, if the day animals succeeded never more should it set. So 
when night fell they lit a fire and commenced the game. 

In order to determine which side should first hide the stone they 
took a small weather-stained fragment of wood and rubbed one side 
with charcoal. They tossed it up; if it fell with the black side up 
the nocturnal party were to begin, but it fell with the gray side up 
and those of the diurnal side took the stone. These raised a blanket _ 
to conceal their operations and sang a song, which is sung to this 
day by the Navajos when they raise the screen in this game [No. 
1, Screen Song], and the game went on. 

They commenced the game with only one hundred counters but 
a little whitish, old-looking snake called /ic-ditco’, 7. ¢. maternal 
grandmother of the snakes, said they ought to have two more 
counters. Therefore they made two, notched them so that they 
would look like snakes and called them é¢cé/, maternal grand- 
mothers, which name the two notched counters used in the game 
still bear. 

The cunning Coyote would not cast his lot permanently with 
either side. He usually stood between the contending parties, but 
occasionally went over to one side or the other as the tide of fortune 
seemed to turn. 

Some of the genii of those days joined the animals in this contest. 
On the side of the night animals was the great destroyer Ye/tso, the 
best guesser of all, who soon took the stone away from the day an- 
imals. Whenever the latter found it in the moccasins of their moon- 
loving enemies they could not hold it long for the shrewd-guessing 
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Yeitso would recover it. They lost heavily and began to tremble 
for their chances, when some one proposed to them to call in the 
aid of the gopher, wasiz’. He dug a tunnel under the moccasins 
leading from one to another and when Yéestso would guess the right 
moccasin the gopher, unseen by all, would transfer the stone to 
another place [See Song No. 7]. Thus was Yestso deceived, the 
day party retrieved their losses and sang a taunting song of him 
[No. 2, Yeitso Song]. 

But when they had won back nearly all the counters, luck ap- 
peared to again desert them. The noctivagant beasts came into 
possession of the pebble, and kept it so long that it seemed as if 
their opponents could never regain it. Guess as cleverly as they 
might, the stone was not to be found in the moccasin indicated by 
those who longed for an eternal day. Then the owl sang a song 
expressive of his desires [No. 4, Owl’s Song], and when he had 
done, one of the wind-gods whispered into the ear of one of the 
diurnal party that the owl held the stone in his claws all the time, 
and never allowed it to be buried in the moccasin. So, when next 
the screen was withdrawn, the enlightened day animal advanced, 
and, instead of striking a moccasin, struck the owl’s claws, and the 
hidden stone dropped out on the ground. 

After this the game proceeded with little advantage to either side, 
and the animals turned their attention to composing songs about 
the personal peculiarities, habits, and history of their opponents, 
just as in social dances to-day the Navajos ridicule one another in 
song. ‘Thus all the songs relating to animals [Nos. 7 ad fin.], 
which form the great majority of the songs of the Kesétce, origi- 
nated. 

Later the players began to grow drowsy and tired and somewhat 
indifferent to the game, and again the wind-god whispered—this 
time into the ear of the magpie—and said, ‘‘Sing a song of the 
morning,’’ whereat the magpie sang his song [No. 5]. As he 
uttered the last words, ‘‘Qa-yel-ké! Qa-yel-ka/”’ \(It dawns! It 
dawns!) the players looked forth and beheld the pale streak of 
dawn along the eastern horizon. ‘Then all hastily picked up their 
counters and blankets and fled, each to his proper home—one to 
the forest, another to the desert, this to the gully, that to the rocks. 

The bear had lent his moccasins to be used in the game. They 
were, therefore, partly buried in the ground. In his haste to be off 
he put them on wrong—the right moccasin on the left foot, and 
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vice versa; and this is why the bear’s feet are now misshapen. His 
coat was then as black as midnight, but he dwelt on top of a high 
mountain, and was so late in getting back to his lair that the red 
beams of the rising sun shone upon him, imparting their ruddy hue 
to the tips of his hairs, and thus it is that the bear’s hair is tipped 
with red to this day. 

The home of the wood-rat, /é¢so, was a long way off, and he ran 
so far and so fast to get there that he raised great blisters on his 
feet, and this accounts for the callosities we see now on the soles of 
the rat. 

So the day dawned on the undecided game. As the animals 
never met again to play for the same stakes, the original alternation 
of day and night has never been changed. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF SONGS OF THE KESITCE. 


Nore.—In the Navajo words as they appear in this paper the vowels have the 
continental sounds. There is only one diphthong, az, ‘ denotes an aspirated 
vowel; c has the sound of sh in shine; d before a vowel has the sound of ¢/ in 
this ; 7 has the French sound; / is always aspirated, as if spelled 27; » above 
the line (") is nasal; g has the sound of German ch in machen, ¢ before a vowel 
has the sound of ¢h in ¢hing ; the other letters have the ordinary English sounds, 


No. 1.—SCREEN SONG. 


Atca' dilpa' li taoskle, 
dilpasli taoskle. 
Kolaga aina. 


TRANSLATION. 


The old screen hangs in front 
The old screen hangs in front. 


NOTES. 


atca‘, in front of; before. 
ailpa‘ii, it hangs. ‘This is applicable only to something broad and 
flexible that hangs temporarily. Of a curtain or fortrére that hangs 
permanently they say 

taésklé, something old, frayed, or worn; usually applied only to 
textile fabrics and clothing ; ragged. 
kolaga aina is probably meaningless. 
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No. 2.—YEITSO SONG. 


Yeitso tcinila‘ nieé, 

Teal azdetsél teint ‘‘Haéna !”’ 

Veitso tcinilas nieé, 

Teal azdetsél teint Haéna! Hane !”’ 
“*Ca‘nendnoa‘’’ niyeko. 

Teal azdetsél teint ‘‘Haéna ! Hané !”’ 


TRANSLATION. 


Thus says Yeztso, 

Weeping while he strikes (at the moccasins, ) he says, ‘‘Alas!”’ 
Thus says 

Weeping while he strikes, he says, ‘‘Alas! Alas!”’ 

‘«Put it ye back for me (where it was before)’’ he says. 
Weeping while he strikes, he says, ‘‘Alas! Alas!”’ 


NOTES. 


Yéitso, an important character in Navajo mythology, a giant who 
was slain by the children of the Sun. 

tcinila‘, thus he says, exactly thus he says. 

tcal, he cries (while doing something else)—synchronal form. 

azdétsé/, he is striking at it. 

tcini, he says. This word may be said of one either absent or 
present. Vide infra, niyeko. 

haéna! hané‘! exclamations of Yeztso expressive of his chagrin 
and disappointment ; herhaps equivalent to Alas! 

ca‘nendnoa, ca‘nanoa, means ‘‘replace it all ye for me,’’ and 
conveys the idea that it must be replaced exactly where it was be- 
fore. For the extra syllable ze I know no meaning. I have been 
told by the Indians it is ‘‘just to make out the song.’’ The luck- 
less Yeitso hoped he might find the stone if his opponents were silly 
enough to do as he requested. 

niyeko. Here the singer takes poetic license with the word zigo, 
he says—z. ¢., some one absent or at a distance says. Yeztso is sup- 
posed to make his plea while still on the opposite side of the fire, 
before he approaches to seek the stone. But he says ‘‘Alas!’’ 
after he comes over. 
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No. 3.—YEBITCAI SONG. 


Yenaganiya kejoji ke, 

Yenaganiya 0006 kejoji ke eé, 

Yenaganiya ada, 

Apana bitsidi alkiajdolkégo, 

Yenaganiya kejiji ke, yenagania ke, 
Yenaganiya aa. 


TRANSLATION. 


He comes to us on toes and feet, 

He comes to us on toes and feet, 

He comes to us on toes and feet, 

With coat upon coat of fine-dressed skin, 

He comes to us on toes and feet, he comes to us on toes and feet, 
He comes to us. 


NOTES. 


yenaganiya, that by means of which one arrives, the ‘‘means of 
transportation.’’ ye, a prefix forming with verbs nouns denoting 
means of motion. maganiya, he arrives at our house, he reaches us, 


he comes to us. 

kejoj, toes. 

ke, foot, feet. 

apana, buckskin. 

bitsidi, soft, pliable, devoid of stiffness; said of finely-dressed 
buckskin, dead grass, etc. 

alkiajdolkégo, in layers on the person; refers to layers or coats of 
flexible material, one on top of another, worn on the body. 

Yebitcai, one of the genii or demigods, came late to the game 
and those who preceded him sang this song. In the dance of the 
Yebitcai he who enacts this character moves with a noisy, shuffling 
gait and wears coats of fine buckskin, while the other dancers are 


nearly naked. 
No. 4.—OWL’S SONG. 
To-yolkal-nisin-da, 


To-yolkal-nisin-da. 
hihi hihi. 
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TRANSLATION. 


I wish not the end of all the nights, 
or, 
1 wish not the end of the last night. 


NOTES. 


/o-da, a negative adverb commonly divided so that the first syl- 
lable shall precede, and the last syllable succeed, the verb or sen- 
tence which it qualifies. Here we have an example of this arrange- 
ment. 

volkal, the end of all the nights, the end of the last night ; said of 
the approach of dawn on the last night of any period as at the end 
of a festival. The owl here speaks of the last night of all time. 

nisin, wish, I desire. This is usually pronounced ‘Trans- 
positions for euphony are common in the Navajo language. 


No. 5.—MAGPIE SONG. 


A‘asd‘t-ne! A‘a‘a‘t-ne! 

VYa‘a‘ni-ainé! Va‘a‘ni-ainé! Kéova-ainé 
Bita‘ alkéigt biké yiskas ne. 

Qayelka‘ Qayelkis ! 


TRANSLATION. 


The magpie! The magpie! Here underneath 
In the white of his wings are the footsteps of morning. 
It dawns! It dawns! 


NOTES. 


a‘a‘é% and ya‘a‘i are imitations of the magpie’s call; a@‘a‘7 is the 
onomatopoetic name of the magpie. 

Roya, here beneath, here below, or within; probably refers to a 
hut or cavern in which the game was supposed to be played. 

his wings. 

alkaigi, in the white part; from or /aka?, white. 

biké, his feet; hence, also, his footsteps, his trail. 

yiska*, morning, the morrow. 

gayelka‘, it dawns, it is morning. 

ne and atné seem to have no meaning. 
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The black quills of the magpie’s wings are margined with white, 
and thus is the black sky of night bordered at daybreak ; hence, the 
simile in the song. 

Inthe myth, as related to me, it is stated that the magpie sang 
this song ; but, in the language of the song, he is referred to in the 
third person. 


No. 6.—CHICKEN HAWK’S SONG. 


Yoo galaena, yoo galaend, vob galaena 
Qalaéna end, galaéna end, yoo ayeé, he‘na’, 
Naestca qasti" cizditint. 

Ta‘cija‘ ka‘ nthisye; atlapa cisaitine. 


TRANSLATION. 


The old owl hates me. 
When alone I always bring home abundance of rabbits, that is 
why he hates me. 


NOTES. 


The first two lines have probably no meaning. 
naéstca, the great horned owl, Budo Virginianus. 

gasti": adj., old; noun, chief, elder. The two words naestca 
gastin | have rendered ‘‘old owl,’’ but they might be translated 
owl-chief or ancient of the owls. 

cizditini, he hates me; apparently an obsolete or poetic form ; 
cizaini‘ is the ordinary, colloquial form. 

ta‘cija‘, L alone, I by myself. 

ka‘, the little wood rabbit, the ‘‘ cotton-tail.”’ 

nihicye, | bring game home; said when an animal carries game 
back to its nest or den or a man carries it home (in quantities and 
habitually). 

ailapa, for that reason, therefore. 


This song was sung by the chicken hawk (Accipiter Cooperi), 
called by the Navajos ¢s?"ya ¢/djehe, or he who hunts under the 
trees. The owl and the hawk were out hunting at the same time. 
The owl saw a rabbit and flew heavily towards it to catch it. The 
hawk saw it at the same time, swooped nimbly down, and bore it 
away before the owl could reach it. When they met at the game 
the owl, angry with the hawk for his discourtesy, would not look at 
the latter or speak to him. 
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No. 7.—GOPHER SONG. 


Naasizi tsé*go i”, 1", 
Naasizi tsé*go i", i", 7", 
Vintsel! Vintsel! nieeé, 
Atha'ét aha ie. 


TRANSLATION. 


Gopher sees where the stone is, 
Gopher sees where the stone is. 
Strike on! Strike on! 


NOTES. 


nasizt OY nasist, One Or More species Of pouched gopher, probably 
Thomomys. In the song an extra syllable is added for poetic re- 
quirements. 

tsé‘go, to the stone, in the direction of the stone (¢se* )—é. ¢., the 
stone hidden in the moccasin during the game. 

7”, he sees. 

yintsel, go on striking it; literally, continue chopping (something 
lying on the ground). ‘The motion of striking the moccasin in this 
game resembles that of chopping a prostrate stick. 


As I have intimated, this song was sung by the diurnal party when 
the gopher was fraudulently changing the position of the stone and 
Yettso was fruitlessly striking the moccasins. 


No, 8.—ELK SONG. 


Nisa naga‘ ye-ye-ye. Nisa naga‘? ye-ye-yé. Nisa naga‘é ye. 
Natseli, naapitsiigal; tadi naga‘ 
Kolacinia. Kolacinia. Kolacinia. 

TRANSLATION. 


He wanders far. He wanders far. He wanders far. 
The elk, I knocked him down, but still he wanders. 
Let him go. Let him go. Let him go. 


NOTES. 


nisa or niza, far; this form refers to motion, not to position. 
naga‘ [naga], he travels, he roams, he wanders. 
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natseli, seems to be an old name for the elk (now called ¢se). 
The Apaches, a tribe cognate to the Navajos, apply, I am told, this 
term _to a steer. 

naapitsilgal, 1 knocked him down witha club or heavy instru- 
ment. wa, a prefix (seen in zdénigo, across) denoting that the blow 
is delivered horizontally ; 4¢ or #7, him; ¢s¢/ implies that the stroke 
felled him; ga/ notes the action performed in giving one forcible 
stroke with some heavy implement, as a club. 

tadi, still, yet. 

kolacinia, said to mean let him go, or I let him go, | allowed him 
to depart (of I released him); but the etymology is somewhat ob- 
sctre to me; apparently an obsolete or poetic form. 


One informant has told me that this was sung by one of the an- 
cient genii named Zodxéni/i. One day when hunting he met the 
elk, knocked him down and thought he was dead, but after awhile 
elk rose and walked off and Zonenili, taking pity on him, let him 
have his life. When he met elk afterwards at the game he sang 
this song of the adventure. 


No. 9.—CICADA SONG. 


Wonistcid aina, 
Wonistcid aina, 
Qani” gastid ainda, 
fliya aké ainda, 
aké haiyée nitye. 


TRANSLATION. 


Cicada! Cicada! His nostrils are gone. 


NOTES. 


wonistcid, the locust or cicada. 

gani", nostrils, his nostrils. 

gastid, an abbreviation of agastid, disappeared, obliterated by 
being filled up. If an arroyo becomes filled by sand washing into 
it, or if a cellar is filled by natural processes, they say agastid. 

The other sounds have no meaning. 


It is related that when the cicada came to the game some scanned 
his face closely to see if they were acquainted with him. They ob- 
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served that he had eyes and mouth like every one else but no nos- 
trils. They thought he must once have had them, but that they 
had probably disappeared by a growth of the flesh. 

In this song we have a rhyme of the significant words. 


No, 10.—ANTELOPE SONG. 
Aina. Lapié‘ Lapa‘ 
Aind. Tsidi nagotinyagi 
Tcadi naga‘ye, 

owd', owd', hi* he. 


TRANSLATION. 


The dun one, lo! The dun one, lo! 
Truly in distant glade below 
Wanders the antelope. 


NOTES. 


Japa‘, pale brown, drab, dun. 

tsidi [tsid?, tsida], surely, certainly, truly. Here it means that, 
although the antelope may be far away, the singer is sure he recog- 
nizes him. 

nagotinyag?, in a distant glade below the observer (who is sup- 
posed to stand on a hill); xa here indicates distance ; gofi" is said 
of a space seen through an opening, as a room seen through a win- 
dow ; here it is said to refer to a glade; va, below; g7, in. 

tcadt, the American antelope. 

naga‘ye [naga, nagai], he travels, he wanders. 

The other expressions are exclamatory or have no significance. 


No. 11.—BEAR SONG. 
rite, itis, "ite, 
Ti"itis benacad‘ gagode niya/ 
"ite, uitis, "ite, 
benacas gaditlo’ gagode niya ? 
TRANSLATION. 


(With) these four, these four, these four, these four, 
These four things to walk with, whence comes he ? 


(With) these four, these four, these four, these four, 
These four shaggy things to walk with, whence comes he ? 


is 
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NOTES. 


“iti‘, these four; #” or #7, four; “#*, this, these. ‘The last 
syllable is changed by poetic license to # alternately. 

benaca‘, something to walk with, a figurative or jocose expression 
for legs. 

gaditlo‘, hairy, shaggy, a shaggy coat. 

gagode, from what direction, whence. 

niya, he arrives, he comes here. 


This is sung with much emphasis and often in time to motions of 
head and arms intended to imitate a bear walking. 


No. 12.—BADGER SONG. 
Aina, 
Nahastcit tit, nahastcit siti‘ na, 
Neahastcit siti‘ itt, nahastcit sitis na; 
** Waurr’’ — aaa, nigo, siti‘ na; 
Bita indsokdigo siti‘ na. 


TRANSLATION. 


Badger is lying down, badger is lying down, 
Badger is lying down, badger is lying down ; 
‘*Waurr,’’ he says, lying down; 

With a white streak down his forehead, lying down. 


NOTES. 


nahastcit, the American badger. 

siti‘, he is lying down. 

‘*qwaurr,’’ an imitation of the badger’s growl. 

nigo, thus he says. 

bita, his forehead. 

indsokai, a white streak running down; said of a ‘‘blaze’’ on a 
horse’s nose; a perpendicular white mark on a wall or a bluff, &c. 


No. 13.—SNAKE SONG. 
Vinani atcitél, yinani atcitéel, yunani atcitéél-e. 
Qadisislact”, gadisislaci”. 

TRANSLATION. 


He threw him yonder, he threw him yonder, he threw him yonder. 
I wonder where he lies, I wonder where he lies. 
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NOTES. 


yunant, yonder, across, on the other side. 

atcitéel, he threw him. The form of the verb here shows that the 
object is long and flexible, as a snake or a rope. 

gadisislaci™, 1 wonder where he lies. where ; or si, 1; 
sila‘, it lies and are contracted into s/s/d); or cin de- 
notes doubt and conjecture. 


This was sung about a snake. Its name does not appear, but the 
forms of the verbs indicate the subject of the song, a snake being, 
probably, the only animal to which they could well refer. A Na- 
vajo rarely kills a snake. If one lies in his way, he puts a stick 
under it and flings it to a distance. At the game a snake was 
thus thrown by one party over among the other party, and this act 
gave origin to the song. 


No. 14.—GROUND-SQUIRREL SONG. I. 
Qazai biégt kéo sizinée, 
Qazat biégt koo sizinée, 
Altsozi ko sizint, notost ko stzini. 
Ha dineya, hia dineya. 


TRANSLATION. 


The squirrel in his shirt stands up there, 
The squirrel in his shirt stands up there ; 
Slender, he stands up there ; striped, he stands up there. 


NOTES. 


gazat, some species of striped ground squirrel, probably a Sper- 
mophilus. 

biégt, in his shirt ; 42, his; e, shirt ; g¢, in. 

ko, there, in the place pointed to; lengthened by one syllable 
for poetic reasons. 

sizint, he stands up; the accent is changed for prosodical reasons. 

altsozt, slender, slim ; said of wire, etc. 

notozt, striped, marked with long, narrow stripes. 


No. 15.—GROUND SQUIRREL SONG. II. 
Qazai nasinéstsin, nasinéstsin. 
Tsidiyaicpice ca‘dadécni ; 

Kavel indéilgot, indéilgot. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Squirrel struck me, he struck me. 
The titmice are angry on my account ; 
They put their quivers on. 


NOTES. 


gazat, ground squirrel. See Song No. 14. 

nasinéstsin, he struck me. ‘The form of the verb denotes that 
several blows were delivered horizontally without a weapon. 

tsidiyaicpice, the specific name of a very small bird, which I have 
not identified; I believe it to be a titmouse. The name refers to 
their mode of flight in close flocks. ¢s¢@/, a bird. 

cadadécnt, they are angry on my account, for me; “erally, they 
close their eyes for me. 

kayél, a quiver ; the combination of bow case and quiver in which 
the Indian carries his weapons. 

indétlgot. 1am not certain of the etymology of this word. It is 
said to mean that they put their quivers on. The last line, as a 
whole, is said to mean ‘‘they prepare for war:’’ as we would savy, 
‘they gird their armor on.’’ 


This ironic song was sung by one of the big animals in derision 
of smaller beings who attended the game. 


No. 16.—LITTLE OWL SONG. 
Aina 
Tinaochiyagi bitca yaa 000, Repeat twice 
Tinaochiyagi bitca yaad ai at é. } or oftener. 


TRANSLATION. 


Do I expect (to find) him down there? His hat sticks up. 


NOTES. 


aina, has no meaning; it is an expression used in beginning a 
song by some people; in most cases it may be omitted at pleasure. 

tanaocliyagi, do I expect him there? Probably I may hope (to 
see) him there. a, a prefix denoting interrogation or doubt. 
naoclt, 1 expect, [look for him. If I expect a visitor I say maocl.” 
yagt, a locative suffix ; ya, below ; gv, in. 

bitca, his hat—z. e., his crest. 

yaad, it sticks up. 
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This was sung of the burrowing owl, ¢/o‘di/gd-nastca, which sig- 
nifies ‘‘ owl-among-the-prairie-dogs.’’ This owl was an obscure 
little individual at the game and it was difficult to see him, but the 
singer sees his little crest sticking up over the surface of the earth 
(half hidden, as his crest is when he stands at the mouth of his bur- 
row), and thinks he may find him there. 


No. 17.—WILD-CAT SONG. I. 

Nactut biké dini, yooint yaant, 

Nactit bike dini, yooint ya. 
TRANSLATION. 


Wild-cat’s foot is sore, 
Wild-cat’s foot is sore. 


NOTES. 


nactut, the American wild-cat, vufis. 
bike, his foot, his feet. 

dini, it aches, it pains, it is sore. 

The rest has no meaning. 


This was sung in ridicule of the cautious, delicate tread of the 
wild-cat, who walks as if his feet were sore. 


No, 18.—WILD-CAT SONG, II. 


Aina, nactui bitcilva, 
Nactii bitcilvé ; 
Qatlé galké/. 
TRANSLATION. 
He looks like a wild-cat, 
He looks like a wild-cat ; 
The insides of his thighs are striped. 
NOTES. 
nactut, the American wild-cat. 
bitctlya, he looks like, his appearance is (that of). 
gatlée, the insides of his thighs. 
galki7, spotted, mottled, marked with short stripes or bars; said 
of an animate object. 
gatlé galké, refers to the peculiar markings on the inside of the 
cat’s thighs. 
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No. 19.—WILD-CAT SONG. III. 


Nactui ti teoké‘le e, 
Nactii ti tcoka‘le e, 
Vago najdilgole ; 
Qatce indicgole ; 
““Réuu’’ cilnile e. 


TRANSLATION. 


The wild-cat was walking, 
The wild-cat was walking, 
He began to run down ; 

I ran towards him; 
“*Rauu,’’ said he to me. 


NOTES. 


nactut, the American wild-cat. 

tcoka‘le, he was walking; said of one who is walking at a distance, 
not beside the speaker. 

yago, downwards, down [the hill understood]. 

najdilgdle, he began to run. The syllables xaydi indicate the 
commencement of an action that continues some time. 


gatce, towards (a living object). 

indicgole, 1 ran at or to him. 

rauu, an imitation of the wild-cat’s growl. 
cilnile, he said to me. 


No. 20.—DOVE SONG. I. 

Aina, 

Bide etige, bide etage ce, 

Bide etage, bide etage eee, 

Téni-gokaitce etige ee. 

A-@i a-ai-é a-ai a-ai-é. 
TRANSLATION. 


The dove flies, the dove flies, 
The dove flies, the dove flies, 
Towards the white alkali flat he flies. 


NOTES. 


bide, an abbreviation of gacbide or gacpide, the mourning dove. 
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etage, it flies. 

tini-gokaitce, toward the white alkali flat; /éx/, that white saline 
incrustation on the ground known throughout the arid region of the 
United States as alkali; gokai (from the root az), white on the 
ground ; éce, towards, in the direction of. 


No. 21.—DOVE SONG. II. 


Woe woe naidiléaa, 
Woe woc naidilooo, 
Woc woe naidilaaa, 
Ke naidilaaa, 
Tsinolkaji naidilaaa, 
Woc woe naidilooo. 


TRANSLATION. 


Coo coo picks them up, 

Coo coo picks them up, 

Coo coo picks them up, 
Red-moccasin picks them up, 
Glossy-locks picks them up, 
Coo coo picks them up. 


NOTES. 


qwoc woc, an imitation of the voice of the dove, ‘‘coo ;’’ used here 
as a nickname for the dove, as are also the expressions red-moccasin 
and glossy-locks. 

naidilé [naidila‘], he picks them (seeds) up. 

ke, feet, foot; moccasin. 

lite’, red; the duplication of the last syllable is a poetic license. 
ke lite’ might be translated ‘‘red feet,’’ but the given translation 
is more correct, considering the form the adjective takes. 

tsinolkajt, glossy locks; said of a person’s hair when neatly 
combed and well oiled; here said figuratively of the beautiful shin- 
ing head of the dove. 


THE CHIAPANEC LANGUAGE is now spoken only in a few localities 
in the Mexican state of Chiapas, near the headwaters of the Grijalva 
river, and is known to have sent an offshoot to Central America in 
early times. The information on this tongue is set forth in several 
books composed by Spanish missionaries, two of which were pub- 
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lished by Mr. Alph. Pinart in 1875, but they fail to give a thorough 
insight into the grammatic structure of the language. With the aid 
of a. manuscript of Nujiez, dated 1633, Mr. Lucien Adam, judge in 
Rennes, has succeeded in clearing up many of the obscure points, and 
has embodied the results of his research in a treatise entitled: Za 
Langue Chiapanéque. Observations grammaticales, vocabulaire méth- 
odigue, textes inédits, textes rétablis par Lucien Adam. Vienne, 
Hdlder, 1887, 80, pp. 117. The language distinguishes between 
animate (tiqhe) and inanimate (ticao) nouns, the former class being 
however divisible into two categories, but in what the grammatical 
difference exists between them is not clearly stated (p. 6). In 
some of the substantives a strange mode of indicating possession 
independent of the suffixed possessive. pronoun consists in prefixing 
nj-, nba-, ma-, etc., to the noun in the singular, copa— or co- to 
the noun in the plural, whereas a simple 7— marks the noun in the 
non-possessive state. The prefixation of these sounds or syllables is 
attended by curious phonetic changes. There is an exclusive and an 
inclusive form for the first person in the plural. The conjugation 
of the verb is to some extent made up by particles only, but we find 
no paradigm of it in the volume. The vocabulary is copious, ex- 
tending over 45 pages, and some of the texts are parsed and analyzed. 
It is a pity that none of the Mexican languages have ever been pub- 
lished in a scientific alphabet, as the Spanish alphabet is inade- 
quate to express any of them with accuracy. A. S. G. 


THE DesceNT OF Man.—Mr. Paul Topinard in a recent article 
entitled ‘‘ The Last Stages in the Genealogy of Man,’’* sums up as 
follows : 

“We are descended, then, from apes, or so, at least, it seems; 
but is it from a known or an unknown ape? I do not know, for 
assuredly none of the present anthropoids has been our ancestor. 
From many apes or froma single one? I must also confess my 
ignorance upon this point, for I do not as yet know whether I am a 
monogenist or a polygenist. In the study of the human races I 
perceive arguments for and against both systems and I hope ina 
later course to take up their examination. We will weigh them 
together. Until that time I must beg you to reserve your opinion.”’ 

W. M. 


* Revue a’ anthropologie, Paris, 1888, pp. 298-332. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THI CARRYING INDUSTRY. 
BY OTIS T. MASON. 


I never see a great passenger or express train approaching a sta- 
tion without thinking of the long and tiresome experiences through 
which the human mind has passed upward to this concrete climax 
of inventions. 

I take my stand as near as safety will allow, that I may drink in 
the eddies of the boiling atmosphere with the aroma of civilization 
which it represents. 

There is something wonderful in the iron horse—his glaring head- 
light, irresistible momentum, extreme docility. On the platform of 
the locomotive stands the controlling mind, the engineer, one hand 
upon a lever which sets in motion all this ponderous mass at the 
rate of even a mile a minute, as Cicero says, ‘‘ gwadam inclinatione 
corporis.’’ Tis other hand rests upon the air-brake, by means of 
which he controls the momentum of five hundred tons, reducing it 
at will to absolute rest. Who has not imagined, as he whirled along 
on one of these trains, that he could hear the measured hoof-beats 
of this horse of progress striking the ties or the iron rails? If we 
consider all the industries and motives involved in this man’s activ- 
ity, the myriad trades and occupations invoked in the manufacture 
of train and track, the multitudinous avocations accommodated by 
and stimulating his movements, the infinite variety of freight, ani- 
mate and inanimate; bags of letters, the messengers of every want 
and emotion; endless caravan of passengers of every class of hu- 
manity on every possible errand, representing all commercial de- 
signs, social and civil structures and functions, we shall have an 
example of the climax of human endeavor in its most highly organ- 
ized condition relative to a long series of inventions of which this 
is only the introductory chapter. Besides these there are thousands 
of other occupations in which carrying is neither directly nor re- 
motely interested wherein man’s handiwork has preceded, initiated, 
and kept up the higher utilisation of animals and of natural forces. 

But we are not concerned at the present moment so much with 
the tedious and varied manipulations by which the railway train has 
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been manufactured from the forest and the mine (that would be its 
ontogeny) as with the millenniums of change through which a com- 
mon human back-strap or head-band has passed upward through 
inventive creation into the train and track, the latest common car- 
rier (which constitutes the phylogeny of the railway). 

At the lower end of this line of inventions and experiences, neg- 
lecting all the mental burdens which often weigh heavier on us than 
our packs, as we pass downward ignoring wagon trains, mule 
trains, caravans, couriers, pack-horses, dog travois and _ sleds, 
reindeer sledges, donkeys, llamas, and other beasts of burden, we 
come at last to the primitive common carrier, the pack-man himself 
and also the pack-woman, for men and women were the first beasts 
of burden.’ ; 

Primitive commerce and all the carrying and running involved in 
primeval arts connected with food, shelter, clothing, rest, enjoy- 
ment, and war were accomplished on the heads or foreheads, shoul- 
ders or backs, or in the hands of men and women ; and civilization, 
while it has invented many ways of burden-bearing, finds also an 
endless variety of uses for the old methods. How many thousands 
of our fellow-creatures are still in this condition of mere beasts of 
burden? It is, for instance, only a few years since the invention 
of the passenger and freight elevator began to supplant that caravan 
of ‘‘ hod-carriers’’ who have been since the beginning of architec- 
ture carrying upward to its completion every wooden and _ brick 
structure in the world. 

To get something like an adequate conception of the enormous 
amount of labor performed by human backs, calculate the weight of 
every earthwork, mound, fort, canal, embankment, wooden, brick, 
metal, and stone structure and fabrication on earth. These have 
all been carried many times and elevated by human muscle. In 
the light of this contemplation, Atlas, son of Heaven and Earth, 
supporting on his shoulders the pillars of the sky, is the apothe- 
osis of the human son of toil, and the gaping wonder of arche- 
ologists over the hand-made structures of Thebes, Palenque, Carnac, 
and Salisbury Plain subsides to the level of a mathematical problem. 
Indeed, the great majority of earthworks, mounds, menhirs, cairns, 


1Innumerable examples of women as burden-bearers may be cited. See 
Schoolcraft, Archives, vol. 6, plate opp. p. 560; J. G. Wood, Unciv. Races, 
vol. I, p. 330, ef seq. 
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cromlechs, and dolmens now to be seen witnessed the exertions of 
no other artisan than the human carrier." 

Considering the activity now displayed in transporting men 
and productions from one part of the earth to another, it will not 
be a valueless contribution to science if we trace the natural history 
of those early occupations and industries, the improvement of whose 
apparatus and methods stimulated the pristine inventors to make 
their burdens lighter, to enable the human carrier to bear the load 
with greater ease, to render his pack-weight proportionate to the 
length of his journeys, and to adapt his occupation to the ever new 
exigencies of his environment. 

It is a common saying that we must go to nature for our sup- 
plies. Equally true is it that we go in vain, unless we descend to 
the condition of the brutes, if we expect nature to supply us with 
aught else than that whereon we may exercise the inventive faculty. 
Indeed, there are innumerable examples of animals transporting 
materials to distant places in order to utilize them. The beaver, 
the bird, the lamprey eel, the bee, the ant are all carriers.” Many 
animals also modify natural objects for the purpose of using them. 
But the two ideas of modifying a natural object for the purpose of 
making a carrying tool seem to concur only in the human mind. 
We are the only animals that modify nature to produce a carrying 
device. Again, these creatures all carry their implements and 
weapons with them as part of their natural endowment; they do 
not have to invent them. But the farmer, the artisan, the profes- 
sional man, even the laborers, go about weighted down with their 
tools, apparatus, books, or even their carrying implements as pon- 
derous often as the trunk and tusks are to the elephant. 

There are two sets of ideas involved in harnessing the human 
jument, which may be studied in part separately, in part together. 
They are conveyance and transportation, or the carrying of the man 
and the carrying of things. ‘The former may be older, for de- 
vices in which to carry infants may have been the first in the order 


1Cf. Lucien Carr. Mounds of the Mississippi Valley, p. 90, for a calculation 
of the time required to build an earth mound. Reference is made to the coal- 
carriers in St. Thomas, and to a paragraph by Isaac McCoy in the History of the 
Baptist Indian Missions, p. 27, for the capabilities in this line of a single tribe of 
Indians. 


2 For comparison of the engineering skill of beavers and ants with that of the 
mound-builders, cf. Lucien Carr, “ The Mounds of the Mississippi Valley,” p. 66. 
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of invention. (Fig. 1.) The passenger and the freight train express 
the two ideas exactly, because each, while encroaching on the func- 
tion of the other, has modifications for its own ends. The subject 
of mere locomotion involving snow-shoes, canes, staves, alpenstocks, 
stilts, crutches, and the like will not be here considered, because 
they are only aids to locomotion and involve little that relates to 
the beast of burden. 


Fic. 1.—Hupa pappoose cradle, with carrying strap. Power, Cont. to N. A. 
Ethnol., iii, fig. 24. 


The cradle-board and other devices for carrying infants will also 
be the theme of a separate chapter, inasmuch as other ideas are in- 
volved, but the methods of human conveyance on the backs of bear- 
ers among peoples not highly civilized will receive brief mention. 

Many other industries have been created, stimulated, and modi- 
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fied by the carrying trade. Every one will have a dozen suggested 
by the mere mention of the subject. One has lately come to the 
writer’s notice, which will serve as a very primitive example. The 
crudest agriculture in the world is practised by the Pimas and con- 
tiguous tribes in southernmost California to procure gourds for the 
transportation of seeds and water. The women, accompanied by a 
body-guard of men, go, in the spring-time, to the bluffs or rocky 
slopes, where a little rich, moist earth fills the crevices, and therein, 
by the help of a sharpened stick, they insert their gourd seed. In 
the autumn the women return to these spots to gather the large 
gourds hanging from their natural trellis, and from them supply 
their households with a variety of utensils. So the carrier is patron 
to the farmer. 

In the same way has the carrier stood friend to the potter. Among 
the Pueblos and other pottery-making peoples hundreds of jars are 
made to be carried on the head or to be swung from the shoulder 
ina yoke. ‘The potter moulds his vase at the order and convenience 
of the carrier. 

Basketry has also lent its services largely to the carrying industry, 
and in turn has assumed a multitude of shapes and textures de- 
manded by this occupation alone. (Fig. 2.) 

In the National Museum, at Washington, gathered from many 
parts of the world, are a great variety of devices designed exclusively 
to facilitate the carrying of burdens by mankind. There are many 
others in various parts of the world quite as important. 

We may approach our task from different points of view, guided 
by a variety of ruling concepts. It is possible to consider the sub- 


ject geographically. I was delighted to find this fact recognized by 
Plato :? 


**CiLemntas: Look at the character of our country. Crete is not 
like Thessaly, a large plain, and for this reason they have horses 
there and we have runners on foot here. The inequality of the 
ground in our country is more adapted to locomotion afoot.’’ 


The word geography as here used applies to all natural advantages, 
to materials used in constructing appliances, and to objects carried- 

Or we may view the subject ethnically, in relation to tribal pat. 
terns, customs, and the prejudices of clan, class, or sex. 


1« Laws ” N. Y (1873), Scribner, vol. 4, p. 156. 
(4) 
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Or it may be regarded nationally, with reference to the regula- 
tions concerning carriers under the same government and treaties 
relating thereto between different political bodies. 


Fic. 2.—Ute woman gathering seeds, her carrying basket in the foreground. 
Powell, Exploration of the Colorado, fig. 42. 


A philogenetic method would lead us to scrutinize the various 
ways of carrying in relation to the influence of one invention in 
giving birth to another or in some way modifying the form of an- 
other, either in the same category or in other categories. 

An interesting method of study would be by crafts, and it would 
enlist the codperation of many searchers. For instance, we might 
ask the fur-trader of Hudson Bay territory to tell us all the ways of 
carrying peltry that his land had seen, from packing up to the Red 
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river cart. In like manner, the emigrant over the earth, the ped- 
dler or merchant, the woodman, the miner, the fisherman, the 
farmer could each tell us a wonderful story, beginning with a very 
simple process and winding up with a story worthy of the Arabian 
Nights ; or, finally, our thoughts could be arranged progressionally 
in relation to the phenomena, including both what some call natural 
evolution and also technical elaboration or design. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history is that which 
portrays the methods of hitching up this animal of burden, the parts 
of the body utilized, the harness adopted, and the adaptation of 
these to the burden, the country, and, in short, all the exigencies 
of the case. With this one idea in mind look carefully over the 
great works devoted to the ancient monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Rome, or turn the leaves of pictorial journals and 
books of travel, and the variety of ways by which man has grown 
equal to his burden will be astonishing. 

As the study of railroading includes the engine, or motor; the 
train, or burden; the road and the signal, no less does the consid- 
eration of the original freightman, or pappoose-carrier, involve the 
person, the load, the trail, and the primitive signal. Indeed, the 
germ of the latest passenger and freight train was in the first human 
burden-bearer. 

The task of duly appreciating rude inventions is not easy, and 
some of the statements herein made may seem trivial. Living in 
the enjoyment of so many privileges in the matter of conveyance 
and transportation, we shall find it hard to realize the former con- 
dition of things unless we transport ourselves to savage and_bar- 
barous lands or out-of-the-way country places. In a thriving city 
one no longer thinks of walking. The cheapest hand laborers ride 
to their work in cars of palatial splendor drawn by horses, steam, 
or electricity. Men and women flit around on cycles. It is con- 
sidered vulgar to carry a parcel. ‘The servant girl buys a few cents’ 
worth of tawdry stuff and has it brought to her in a parcel-dispatch 
wagon that is covered with forty coats of lacquer. Everywhere the 
old régime is changed in our civilization. We get an inadequate 
conception of the early history of human backs by contemplating 
the service that nature is at present rendering to the comfort and 
convenience of our race. 

It would hardly be worth while to mention the clothing and adorn- 
ment of mankind as a load to be carried were it not for the fact that 
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in some cases, such as the brass wire of the Africans and the mail of 
the medizeval knight, as much as one hundred pounds are borne by a 
single individual. Counting all humanity, it is safe to say that two 
millions of tons of apparel and personal ornament are constantly 
worn to supply artificially what nature has given gratis to other 
animals, either in the way of hair or wool to keep them warm or 
plumage to increase their attractions. 

It is impossible to enumerate every form of burden-bearing, but 
to show the almost endless variety in which inventive genius has 
displayed itself in loading the human body the following enumera- 
tion is introduced : 

METHODS OF BEARING BURDENS. 

1. La the hand.—This method is universal. In the house, at the 
station, on the street, wherever one turns, light parcels are flitting 
in every direction, which in the aggregate amount to an enormous 
mass, carried principally in the right hand. At the other end of 
human history the act repeats itself. For we can scarcely frame a 
conception of man primeval without a club or stone weapon or 
rude spear in one hand, and here again the right hand has been 
selected to do the work.’ (Fig. 3.) 

2. Ln both hands.—\t is really easier to carry in both hands than 
in one, even though the load be larger. So it is a common sight to 
see a man or a woman dividing the luggage into two parcels, bearing 
two buckets or baskets, sometimes held apart with a hoop. _ In rais- 
ing a load to the shoulders both hands are used. It is amusing to 
watch the potters on the Egyptian monuments—to see the multi- 
plicity of attitudes they assume in the application of the two hands 
to burden-bearing. 

3. On the fingers.—Vhis is a kind of fine art in carrying. In the 
old descriptions and pictures of royal cupbearers the salver is deli- 
cately poised on three fingers. The climax of this plan is the sum- 
mer-resort waiter’s feat of bringing the food of half a dozen indi- 
viduals borne aloft on the ends of his fingers in a huge tray. 

4. With a baldric.—Yhe modern tourist hangs his opera-glass, 
satchel, haversack, &c., to a strap passing over one shoulder and 
under the opposite arm. ‘The hunter carries his game-bag in a simi- 


1 The writer has examined a great many savage weapons and tools that will fit 
only one hand. ‘The proportion of left-handed is not more than one in fifty for 
men, and he has never seen a left-handed woman’s implement. 
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lar manner. Among hurdy-gurdy players and fruit peddlers the 
strap hangs on the back of the neck and the load rests against the 
stomach. The hands are then free to make music, handle the mer- 
chandise, or even to help in carrying the load. The baldric is now 
a military ornament especially, and may never have had extensive 
use among savages. 
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Fic. 3.—Hand basket of Micmac Indians, Nova Scotia. Mason, in Smith. 
Ann. Rep., 1884, ii, fig. 96. 


5. Hung to a belt.—Combining the belt with the baldric, the sol- 
dier carries his weapons. It is common to see small objects hung 
to abelt before, behind, or on either side. This is not an easy way 
to carrya heavy burden ; yet, among semi-civilized peoples it is the 
place for transporting treasures—in short, the first step in the insur- 
ance of carrying treasures. Also, the broad sash of many peoples 
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serves admirably for holding children, victuals, weapons, papers, 
and things not to be exposed. 


4 


a 


Fic. 4.—Aleutian twined wallet for tackle. Mason, Smith. Ann. Rep., 
1884, ii, fig. 1. 


6. On the arm.—This might be called the retail method of carry- 
ing. One sees every moment about the farm boys and men using 
this method of carrying, and on the busy street multitudes of men, 
women, and children are ever flitting to and fro with loads. These 
vary froma few ounces to several pounds, and are borne under the arm, 
on the forearm, on bothforearms. In the stores it is the same thing. 
‘The arm seems to be the vehicle for retail conveyance. To vary 
this style a little we must increase the load and basket and watch 
the market people as they trudge along with fifty pounds of food 
hung on the elbow, resting on the hip, and the body bent to get 
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the centre of gravity poised exactly. The writer has never seen in 
any book of travels a savage man with a load hung to his arm likea 
great hook and himself twisted around so as to throw a part of the 
weight upon his hip. This must be a product of civilization. 

7. Hung from the shoulders.—This is the favorite device of farm- 
ers and others who carry small loads ina bag. One of the indelible 
recollections of country life is of the farm hand carrying grain, 
plaster, and other things. about the premises in a sack suspended 
from his shoulders. ‘The same man on Saturday afternoon trudges 
homeward from the mill and the store with the week’s provisions 
for his family carried in the same manner. The peddler of small 
wares, the laborer moving with his little property, the hunter re- 
turning with his game, the woman of southern climes with her child, 
all are examples of the importance of the shoulder in the economy 
of transportation when used merely as an accessory to the back. 
The universal sack of our negro population as a place for every- 
thing, including unclaimed poultry and stolen chattels, is a good 
example of this method of carrying, which has come down to us 
from the remotest antiquity. Travelers state that a Peruvian miner 
will ascend one hundred or more feet of rude ladder with three hun- 
dred pounds of ore in a skin bag hung from his shoulder. 

8. On the shoulder.—The shoulder alone plays a leading part in 
transportation. There is no lack of examples of women pursuing 
this method. The miller takes a sack of grain on his shoulder, 
places his palm on his hip, and moves on to his hopper, or he re- 
verses the process with a sack of flour from the mill to the farmer’s 
wagon. (Fig. 4.) 

In great shipping houses lines of porters carry sacks of grain to 
the ship in the same way. 

Again, the hod-carriers, antecedent of all modern elevators, with 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds of bricks or mortar on his back, 
has been for ages all over the world transporting upward the ma- 
terial of the builder. 

Look, moreover, at the coolies of the Orient. More than a 
million Chinese make their living as professional carriers. In the 
cities are the porters and others who carry rice, etc., on the shoulder 
in sacks or burdens upon a pole, half the weight at either end. 

Writes a friend: 

““The average load of a coolie is 100 pounds, and with this he travels 


thirty miles. Kinkiang is an important place for the export of tea. 
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The tea districts are situated about sixty miles from the town and 
the coolies bring in the chests in two days, each man carrying a 
load of 100 pounds. The weight of a load and the distance over which 
a coolie travels may be different in the north and south. I have 
not been able to make inquiries elsewhere but at this port.’’ 

In Shanghai 140 pounds is an ordinary burden. For long dis- 
tances 100 pounds is the load and twenty miles the ordinary day’s 
journey. ‘The bearer has a staff in his hand and rests ad “bitum by 
balancing his burden on top. One hundred pounds twenty miles 
equals a ton a mile per day. Now, if there are a million coolies, 
there are each day in China a million tons of freight moved one 
mile on the backs of professional carriers. The ancient Egyptians 
practised this mode of carrying extensively.! 

9. On the scapule.—TVhe grain carriers or lumpers who load 
vessels with wheat or corn may frequently be seen with a full sack 
resting on top of their backs. ‘They run up a plank to the hatch, 
toss the sack in the air, mouth downwards, and catch the lower 
corners so as to save the sack and dump the grain into the hold. 

The English porters and furniture men have a knot, padded with 
something soft, which they place around the forehead and on the 
scapulz. ‘They are then ready to take on the largest pieces of fur- 
niture, such as bureaus, sideboards, &c. The higher forms of this 
art of carrying on the scapulze is the Holland yoke, a device which 
enables the bearer to bring the hands into play. 

10. On the back.—The back is the natural resting place for the 
burden. ‘The lowest savages know this, and inventive genius early 
began to devise apparatus for harnessing this part of the body. 
(Fig. 5.) In Africa, on the Andes, in Mexico, throughout the 
civilized world, the peaceable carrier bears on his back the com- 
merce of the race. In war the soldier fastens his knapsack to his 
back and shoulders, leaving his arms free to do their work. Chil- 
dren play at pick-a-pack, passengers are landed in shallow ports, 
persons of means pass over difficult places in the manner described 
by Cassius : 


“J, as A®neas, our great ancestor, 
Did trom the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Czesar.”” 


See Rawlinson’s Herodotus,” ii, 136, illustrations. 
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11. On the head.—This process is usually called toting, and is 
especially characteristic of women! of the lower classes and of 
negroes.” The traveler may see 
the dairy-maids anywhere in Eu- 
rope carrying twenty-five pounds 
of milk on the head, women in Ice- 
land carrying loads of unsavory 
codfish on their heads, and Italian 
peddlers of all sorts use the head 
for acarriage. (Fig. 6.) In the 
southern part of the United States 
fifty pounds is the ‘‘ toter’s’’ steady 
load. Men and women constantly 
bear that amount. A slater’s assist- 
ant mounts a ladder with fifty 
pounds of slate om the head. The 
farm woman totes a tub of water ; 
holding ten gallons, the whole — Fic.6.—Zuni woman carrying bow! 
weight being one hundred pounds. of food, using the “ milkmaid’s pad.” 
The head-ring is seen among the Cushing, in the 4th annual, Bu. Eth., 
Zuni Indians as a means of keep- 8 53®- 
ing the load on the head and relieving the pressure. Pads of vari- 
ous kinds replace the ring where toting is for long distances.’ 

The forehead and the bregma are also parts on which to hang 
harness. In civilization the yoke has passed from the forehead of 
the ox to his scapula. Comparing the head-strap of all our Indian 
tribes with the neck yoke of the Holland woman, it is permitted to 
see the same process of improvement antedating the domestication 
of the ox and possibly suggesting his harness. (Fig. 7.) 

13. Ln pockets—This method of conveyance is scarcely worth 
from the of view; yet, when we con- 


1See of Kafr women carrying in Wood's 
vol. I, p. gI. 

2“ All along the road we met numbers of men, women, and children going to 
the Badagry market, with palm-oil, corn, yams, fowls, firewood, &c., which they 
carried in heavy loads on their heads, according to the universal custom of this 
country, though the Golahs and others in that region carry burdens on their 
backs.” Bowen, Cent. Africa, p. 103. 

* Wood mentions the Bechuana habit of “ Bogale,” or drilling young girls in 
carrying loads of wood long distances and jars of water without spilling a drop. 
Unciv. Races, I, p. 26. 
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sider the endless variety of small merchandise carried in the pockets 
of men and women and remember that all these pockets are for no 


Powers, Cont. to N. A. Ethnol., iii, fig. 20. 


Fic. 7.—Gallinomero woman, California, carrying food. 


other purpose than to serve as instruments of transportation, we can- 
not omit including it. We must remember also that the Oriental, 
especially the Corean, has pockets in his sleeves having the ca- 
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Powers, Cont. to N. A. Ethnol., iii, fig. 20. 
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pacity of a half bushel. The Turk and the Arab stows away as 
much as this in the ample folds of his robe, and any boy who has 
stolen fruit can add his testimony. 

14. Men combined.—Two men bearing a log or burden on their 
shoulders, four or six men carrying a bier or stretcher,’ two or more 
men with a palankin borne among them, a set of bearers in Mada- 
gascar and elsewhere with relays, a company or a regiment of men 
carrying an immense stone in India, as figured by Count Wurm- 
brand, a lot of men setting up a barn frame or telegraph pole, all 
illustrate the utility of combined effort to transport a heavy mass. 
There is no doubt that the great works of modern times, whose 
existence and utility depend entirely upon the co-working of thou- 
sands to make and to maintain them, were foreshadowed and com- 
pletely outlined in the days when hand-work alone was the force 
employed. Herodotus ascribes the beginning of the first canal be- 
tween the Nile and the Red Sea to Neku and the completion to 
Darius, the Persian. A hundred and twenty thousand Egyptians 
lost their lives in Neku’s reign.? Peons entering some Mexican city 
or slave trains from the heart of Africa often reveal a long row of 
men and women coéperating in carrying a great weight. The same 
is true of the pulley, answering to a compound hod, by means of 
which one man transports a single weight much too heavy for one.* 
In an account of Cheops’ causeway, ‘‘Some were required to drag 
blocks of stone down to the Nile; others drew them to the range of 
hills called Libyan; a hundred thousand men eat bread constantly, 
and were relieved every three months by a fresh lot.’’* In Munich 
those who carry large sacks use an implement like to grasp, as it 
hurts the hands to lock fingers under the end of the sack. They 
stand face to face and grasp the rounded sides of this wooden buckle, 
slide it under the sack, lift it up, and steady it with the free hand, 
which carries it along and gives it a toss in unloading.’ In this 


1Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 77, figure. The transportation of the disabled 
with reference to conveyance by human bearers. By James E. Pilcher, M. D., 
Ph. D., J. Mil. Serv. Inst., IX (1888), 222-242. 

? Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 158, with notes. 

5 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 124. 

*Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii, 277 ; iii, 377. 

>Theo. A. Mills. See Prescott, Conquest of Mex. (Philad., 1874, 1, 145) for 
the transportation of the calendar stone from the mountains beyond lake Chalco 
adistance of many leagues over a broken country intersected by water-courses 
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country men carry pianos by means of a shoulder-strap and a peg 
that goes into the hole left by unscrewing the legs. ‘Two men can 
~ carry a piano thus. 

15. Hauling.—The simplest form of traction among men may be 
seen in the small boy dragging his wagon or sledge. With the 
arms alone for traces the primitive man dragged his game over the 
ground or ice to his distant home. Even two or more might co- 
operate in this primeval team. The next step would be the use of 
a line, perhaps of rawhide, perhaps of fibre. Along the edge of 
some quiet water they walked, those pristine tow-men dragging their 
rafts or rude boats from the pebbly beach. Here began that im- 
mense industry now carried on in the canals of the world. 

The ways of fastening one’s self to this traction or tow line are 
many.' The simplest is the grasp of the hand. Others may be 
seen bending to their work with the line over the shoulder, around 
the waist, or tied to a becket or bricole. A curious variety of this 
tracking is seen on Russian rivers, where an anchor is carried up- 
stream in a small boat and dropped. ‘The cable passes back to a 
windlass or a heavy barge, by which the great mass is moved up to 
the anchor. A delightful specimen of helpless modern invention 
is a picture in Baker’s ‘‘Ismailia.”’? Steamer Number 1o_ has 
balked among the rank vegetation of a canal, and she is being 
hauled along by a hundred or more naked Africans dragging at a 
cable. In the Southern States formerly the great shad nets were 
drawn ashore by a gang of 50 to 100 negroes, who wore each a 
becket with a Turk’s-head knot, which the seine-hauler knew how 
to attach or detach in a second. 

A species of tracking practised on the upper Missouri and other 
northern rivers in the fur-trading period before steamboat days has 
been called to the writer’s attention by Dr. Washington Matthews, 


2N. Y., 1875, opp. p. 53- 

3«« The British fur companies held the trade of these Indians until 1807, when 
Manuel Lisa ascended the river in keel-boats to the Mandan villages and beyond. 
Until 1832 goods were brought up the Missouri river chiefly in keel-boats or 
Mackinaw boats, which were corde/ed, or towed by men with great labor against 
the rapid current of the river. ‘Two summers, at least, were always occupied in 
dragging a boat from Saint Louis to the head of navigation, the crew sustaining 
themselves chiefly by hunting.”” Ethnography of the Hidatsa, p. 30. 
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U. S. A. It is called cordeling.* The goods of the trader are 
1 Hinds’ Labrador, vol. 1, pp. 77, 94. 
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loaded upon a boat and the craft dragged by a tow line along the 
margin of the stream. These articles were traded for furs until the 
boat had gradually exchanged its freight of civilized wares for pel- 
try. ‘Then the craft was easily floated back to St. Louis, its starting 
point. Mention is made of this process by Lewis & Clarke, Prince 
of Wied, Brackenridge, and other travelers of the pre-steamboat 
days. ‘ 

Before cordeling, even, there was a method of ferriage of the 
most primitive character practised on the Missouri river. The 
bull-boat was a contrivance used asa primitive ferry. It was made 
as follows: A number of elastic poles were firmly inserted in the 
earth in a circle the size of the gunwale of the boat, and a horizon- 
tal pole was lashed to these a few inches from the ground. The 
tops of these poles were bent inward, each opposite pair being 
firmly and neatly lashed together at a height from the ground to 
correspond with the depth of the craft. This done, a buffalo-bull 
hide, depilated and thoroughly soaked, was drawn down and 
stretched over the frame and the edges secured to the horizontal 
pole which served the purpose of a gunwale. ‘The ends of the poles 
were then cut off, the vessel was turned over, any little crevices were 
stopped, and the ferryboat was ready to launch;' and this is the 
way the apparatus worked: Whenever an Indian wished to cross a 
river in his bull-boat he placed therein his luggage and babies, and, 
fastening a rawhide line to his gunwale, he swam across the river 
with the other end attached to his body. Behind the craft swam 
his wife or daughters, pushing the boat as much as possible against . 
the stream. Indians have told the writer that oblong bull-boats 
were formerly used, before the days of steam, whenever longer jour- 
neys were to be taken. This practice would be perfectly in keeping 
with the birch bark canoe journeys of the tribes north and east, 
where the vessel was only an improved bull-boat, in which birch 
bark took the place of rawhide. 

According to Herodotus (I, § 1) Cleobis and Bito were honored 
by Solon with the second place of happiness among men. ‘‘“There 
was a great festival in honor of the goddess Juno at Argos, to which 
their mother must needs be taken in acar. Now, the oxen did 
not come home from the field in time, so the youth, fearful of being 
too late, put the yoke on their own necks and themselves drew the 


1Cf. Lewis & Clarke’s Travels, London, 1817, vol. 3, p. 348. 
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car.”’ Without dreaming of their distinguished company hundreds 
of rag-pickers, small-truckmen, and peddlers are pulling and push- 
ing wagons and carts about the streets, sometimes alone and often 
hitched by the side of dog or donkey.' 

16. Throwing or tossing.—An immense amount of material is 
moved by various methods of throwing with or without tools. It 
is a process of rapid transit in which the material alone moves with- 
out the necessity of a track of any kind. Doubtless many will re- 
member the old fashion of passing buckets of water at a fire before 
the invention of engines. ‘The negroes in southern cities move 
many thousands of watermelons and other produce from the vessels 
to the warehouses or wagons, often hundreds of feet, by tossing 
them from one to another, standing ten feet apart. It is a simple 
step from this to the shovel, the fork, the hoe, or the rake used on 
every farm and in connection with almost every business in the 
world.’ In the oldest forms of embankment the laborers doubtless 
carried the dirt in sacks or baskets. To this day the fellaheen of 
Egypt follow the primitive method.* But in all military operations, 
canal and railroad work, excavation in cities, the shovel is the 
vehicle of transportation and the navvy or his technical representa- 
tive is the beast of burden. 

17. Caravans.—It is only a step from the single carrier to the organ- 
ized train under the direction of a leader performing in common a task 


1 The Egyptian sculptures abound in representations of human traction in every 
attitude in which it is possible for a man to be attached toa rope. See Rawlin- 
son’s Herodotus, II, 72. See also in Kawlinson’s Five Monarchies, N. Y., 1871, 
p- 402, from Layard, a spirited picture of men moving a human-headed bull. We 
have here in one picture men drawing sledges, others drawing hand-carts filled 
with ropes, and others fixing rollers, working levers, holding props and guys, car- 
rying rollers, relays coming to relieve their fellows, taskmasters with clubs, and 
the boss on the front of the sledge marking time for those at the ropes. All the 
draught men have bricoles or beckets as individual harness. 

? Dr. Samson reports a curious combination of the spade with traction. “In 
spading up the ground a fellah pressed the spade into the earth, while a woman 
on each side, by means of a rope attached to the handle, raised the spade with its 
load and turned it over.” 

3«T saw in the delta of Egypt a common occurrence, young women and girls 
digging in the canals, shoveling the black, dripping mud with a bit of wood and 
their hands into palm-leaf baskets, putting the dripping baskets on their heads so 
that their hair and faces were all matted with slime, toiling up the sides of the 
canal to empty their loads, while a taskmaster with a whip would cut their bare 
legs as they passed if in weariness they loitered.”—Dr. G. W. Samson. 
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which would be dangerous to one or in which mutual help is needed. 
No one supposes that the caravans of historic times were invented at 
a single effort. The caravansaries, the wells, the armed guard, the 
joining of forces at difficult places are complicated affairs which are 
the resultants of many trials of much simpler character. 

In the old slave-hunting days in Africa the same method was 
practised with slaves. A lot of negroes would be captured and 
driven to the coast for sale, but to save freight each individual was 
loaded with ivory, gold dust, and other commodities. On arriving 
at the coast the trader sold out the whole concern and returned to 
repeat the process.'| In southern Mexico and Central America the 
trade from the interior is brought to the coast on the backs of 
peons marching ev ¢raine under a leader. 

18. In all the early accounts of settlements in our country trails 
are not only mentioned as the veritable war-path, but commercial 
trails were also known. ‘This introduces us to the whole subject of 
roads, the series being paths marked by stakes or blazed trees, un- 
kept roads, highways, turn-pikes, plank roads, paved streets, tram- 
ways. In these rude trails or paths are many obstacles—declivities, 
streams, chasms. ‘To overcome these, inventive genius has devised 
bridges, fords, steps, graded ways, tunnels, &c., part of the out- 
come of the packman’s industry.” 

19. Re/aying.—An important element in transportation is resting 
and relaying.* In most rude carrying-devices the greatest effort is 
put forth in rising from the ground or in getting the load in place. 
The organ-grinder and the coolie carry staves on which they rest 
their load when they are fatigued. The Damara girl lifts her load 
from her head, and holds it aloft on both hands while she proceeds 
onher journey. ‘The soldier shifts his weapons, the Malagasy-bearers 
replace one another under the poles of the f/anzana, or carrying 
chair, without interrupting their journey. The Montezumas had 
relays of runners between the sea and the City of Mexico, so as to 
receive fish and other lowland products in a fresh condition. 

20. Courters.—From this inquiry must not be omitted the courier, 
swift messenger of tidings, earthly prototype of Hermes, who was 


1See reference to selling boat and cargo in Herodotus, vol. I, p. 194. 
2Mommsen’s * Rome,” N. Y., 1869, I, 177. For an exce}!ent account of the 
swinging bridges of Peru, cf. Squier, Incidents of Travel, &c., N. Y., 1877, 544- 


547. 
3 Hinds’ Labrador,”’ vol. 1, p. 43. 
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succeeded later by horses, dromedaries, carrier-pigeons, ships on 
the sea, steam cars on land, and last of all the telegraph. His 
modern survival is the district and telegraph messenger boy. I 
have seen somewhere the picture of a naked Kaffir running at full 
speed, bearing in one hand a pair of assegais and in the other a rod 
split at the upper end to receive a letter, carried thus to keep it 
from being soiled by contact with his naked body. 

In ancient Mexico, says Prescott, ‘‘ Communication was main- 
tained with the remotest parts of the country by means of couriers. 
Post houses were established on great roads, about two leagues 
distant from each other. The courier, bearing his dispatches in 
the form of a hieroglyphic painting, ran with them to the first 
station, where they were taken by another messenger and carried 
forward to the next, and so on until they reached the capital. 
These couriers, trained from childhood, travelled with incredible 
swiftness, not four or five leagues an hour, as an old chronicler 
would make us believe, but with such speed that dispatches were 
carried from one to two hundred miles a day.’’? 

There is no doubt that all of these various devices have had their 
influence in shaping and deforming the human body. Students of 
craniology and anthropometry should have their attention called to 
the fact that among savages the use of carrying-pads, straps, and 
other devices about the head commences just as soon as the child 
can walk, with little loads at first in small baskets, wallets, nets, 
frames, or what not, when a forehead strap for the top of the head 
is employed. Even though these marks may not be hereditary, they 
cannot escape the notice of the craniometer. 

It should not be overlooked that this human pack animal possesses 
the greatest versatility. In the case of your train, hundreds of men 


‘Conquest of Mex., Phila., 1874, vol. 1, p. 43. For an exciting account of 
couriers with lighted torches proclaiming the new cycle, id., 130. Compare C. 
A. Murray, Travels in N. A., N. Y., 1839, vol. 1, p. 193, who says that an In- 
dian of his party travelled a hundred miles in four and twenty hours. Prescott 
also alludes to Plutarch’s account of the Greek who brought the news of victory 
to Platzea, 125 miles, in a day; to pedestrian capabilities of man in a savage 
state collected by Buffon; to Marco Polo’s account of couriers in China in the 
thirteenth century; to Anderson’s account of government couriers in China in 
1796. Conq. of Mex., Phila., vol. 1, p. 44, note. ‘ Nothing in the world is 
borne so swiftly as messages by the Persian couriers.” Herod., Urania, 98. In 
this case horses were used as in the pony mail form.:.y in use across the plains, 
but the man or courier went on. ; 
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load the cars, carrying burdens on back and trucks; men ma- 
nipulate the senseless and purposeless thing looking so proud and 
capable; men unload the train, and, indeed, put the fiery steed to 
bed. Not so in primitive culture; the man-beast feeds, waters, 
and curries himself, gathers and adjusts his own load, changes him- 
self into propeller, trackman, carrier ad “bitum, besides adapting 
himself to a multitude of subsidiary occupations not here under 
consideration. Indeed, the man is engineer, engine, freight car, 
truck, wheelbarrow, horse cart, dray, tow-path, mule, &c., all com- 
bined. 

The mean effect of the power of a man unaided by a machine, 
working to the best possible advantage and at a moderate estima- 
tion, is the raising of 70 pounds one foot high in a second for ten 
hours in a day. 

Two men working at a windlass at right angles to each other can 
raise 70 pounds more easily than one man can raise 30 pounds. 

Mr. Bevan’s results with experiments upon human strength are 
for a short period: 


With a drawing knife a force of 100 Ibs. 
auger, both hands Too 
screw-driver, one hand 84 
bench vice, handle 72 
chisel, vertical pressure is 72 
windlass - 60 
pincers, compression 60 
hand-plane - 50 
hand-saw 36 
thumb-vice - 45 
brace-bit, revolving - - 16 

Twisting with the thumb and fingers only and with 

asmall screw-driver - - 14 


By Mr. Field’s experiments in 1838 the maximum power of a 
strong man exerted for 214 minutes is 18,000 pounds raised one 
foot in a minute. 

A man of ordinary strength exerts a force of 30 pounds for ro 
hours in a day with a velocity of 2% feet in a second = 4,500 
pounds raised one foot in a minute = one-fifth of the work of a 
horse. 

A foot soldier travels in one minute in common time go steps = 

(6) 
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of crafts made locomotive, cars, tracks, and all other appliances, 
70 yards; in quick time, roo steps = 86 yards; in double-quick 
time, 140 steps = Iog yards. 

He occupies in the ranks a front of 20 inches and a depth of 13 
inches without a knapsack; the interval between the ranks is 13 
inches. 

Average weight of men, 150 pounds each, 5 men can stand ina 
space of one square yard. 

A man travels without a load on level ground during 81% hours a 
day at the rate of 3.7 miles an hour, or 311% milesa day. He can 
carry 111 pounds 11 miles ina day. Daily allowance of water for 
a man, one gallon for all purposes. 

A porter going short distances and returning unloaded carries 
135 pounds 7 miles a day. He can carry in a wheelbarrow 150 
pounds to miles a day. 

The muscles of the human jaw exert a force of 534 pounds. 

Dr. Dwight observes: Indians will travel with a facility, a celerity, 
and a freedom from fatigue unknown tothe peopleof Europe. Their 
couriers or runners are said to go at the rate of one hundred miles 
aday. ‘Iwo Choctaws followed my father five hundred miles to 
steal from him two valuable horses. When I asked how they could 
be willing to take so much trouble for such an object, he observed 
that they had no other business, and that roving was their favorite 
enjoyment.' 

The number of pounds that a man is able to lift or carry a short 
distance hardly enters into this investigation, but rather belongs to 
feats of strength and agility. A naval officer tells of a Swede who, 
wishing to show his captain how nicely he had polished a brass can- 
non, took it on his shoulder and carried it upon the bridge. The 
weight could not have been less thanahalf ton. The following ex- 
ample of woman’s strength, by Captain Healy, involves also the 
idea of ingenuity and the conquest of natural forces: A woman vol- 
unteered to bring in her boat a stone for an anchor to his launch 
which required two strong men to lift; weight guessed to be eight 
hundred pounds [that is too high]. She first filled her boat with 
small branches of spruce ; then, choosing a part of the bank where 
her boat rail would be on a level with the ground, rolled the stone 
over on the pliant boughs. Afterwards the spruce boughs were re- 


1 Hodgson’s N. Am., vol. 1, p. 250. 
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moved one by one to allow the stone to slip to its place in the boat." 
[From Healy’s account I infer that she first filled her boat with 
water and used the buoyancy of the water to help her in moving the 
stone. He says that they understand this. ] 

As to the amount one man can carry, Prof. Asaph Hall, of the 
United States Naval Observatory, communicates the following : 

When I was nineteen years old I could carry a barrel of flour from the wagon 
into the house without putting it down, a distance of three rods, and up six stone 
steps ; but I could not do this with a barrel of cider. If we put my carrying 
strength equal to x we have therefore barrel of cider 7 x 7, barrel of flour. It was 
the custom in Litchfield county, Conn., forty years ago, to use one hundred and 
twelve pounds for a hundredweight. A common test of strength among the 
young men was to string ten half hundredweight on the shanks of a fork for a 
lift. There were many men who could lift five hundred and sixty pounds. 


THE PROFESSIONAL CARRIER. 


A new epoch in the history of the human beast of burden com- 
mences with the appointment of professional bearers or professional 
common carriers. It is brought about by the differentiating process 
of advancing society. Assoonasa body or caste of men are allowed 
to give their whole time to & pursuit their efficiency is quadrupled ; 
the unsuccessful drop out of line; advantages are handed down ; 
powers of perception and skill are strengthened ; all sorts of devices 
for packing, padding, shifting the load, resting, relieving, relaying, 
combining effort, are thought of as measures of self-protective neces- 
sity. The professional carrier is more likely to have been the in- 
ventor of the beast of burden, having to suffer more in his own back 
and legs by reason of his daily burden. The Bajuli of the Romans. 
were professional porters: ‘‘ Ferri proprie dicimus quae quis suo 
corpore bajulat ; portari ea, quae quis in jumento secum ducit ; agi ea, 
quae animalia sunt. Gaj. Dig., 50, 16, 235, &c. Bajulos dicebant 
antiqui, quoso nunc dicimus operarios.’’ Fest., p. 29. In late Latin, 
a bearer at a funeral, Ammian., 14, 7. The Greek equivalent is 


PEDDLERS. 


This chapter would not be complete without a passing mention 
of the peddler as a beast of burden who enters on his work as a pro- 
fessional for the purpose of commerce. ‘The coolie, for instance, 


1A, G. Corwin, 1887, p. 49. 
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is a carrier pure and simple. He takes up his burden at the in- 
stance of another and lays it down for the same reason. The ped- 
dler combines employer and employed, retail buyer and seller with 
common carrier. Col. C. C. Jones says: ‘‘The primitive mer- 
chant-men engaged in this traffic were held in special repute, were 
generously treated, and had at all times safe conduct through the 
territories, even of those who were at war with each other.’’! The 
peddlers of the Middle Ages held a conspicuous place in the social 
order, special laws were enacted on their behalf, and they enjoyed 
immunities not accorded to warriors and statesmen. Julius Cesar 
attributes the bravery of the Belgians to the absence of peddlers, 
“* minimeque ad cos mercatores saepe commeant, atgue ea, quae ad 
effeminandos animosi pertinent, important.” 


THE PREHISTORIC CARRIER. 


Although we have no evidence in the remains of early prehistoric 

man that carrying apparatus of any kind was employed, yet the ex- 
istence of mounds, earthworks, and walls of many sorts of material 
far from its original source, of relics in old camp sites, indicating 
that the former occupants lived very much as do those tribes from 
which the specimens hereafter to be described have been collected, 
attests the use of similar harness and methods of conveyance and 
transportation. Indeed, nothing is more probable than that the 
first men and women on earth bowed their backs and foreheads to 
those loads which their descendants have borne unremittingly and 
will continue to carry in spite of and, forsooth, because of the 
progress of invention. (Fig. 8.) 

The whole world is covered with megalithic monuments in the 
erection of which it is extremely doubtful whether any living beings 
were used except men. In the Easter Island are immense platforms 
on which stand images weighing from three to twenty tons. These 
have been hewn out in the crater of a volcano and moved in some 
instances several miles over a region as rough as it can be. On the 
monuments of Egypt are exhibited teams of men hitched to long 
cables dragging a sledge on which sits an enormous statue. Rollers 
were used and greased tracks, but we look in vain for the pulley. 
The immense buildings on our own continent from Central Mexico 
to Southern Peru were the sole work of man. Without a draught 


1Cf. C. Rau. “Die Tauschverhaltnisse der Eingebornen Nordamerika’s.” 
Archiv. f. Anthrop., V. (Antiq. So. Indians, 64, 243.) 
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animal he brought together the material for his splendid palaces 
and temples and put every stone in place with his own hands. We 
may go further than this. Long after horses, camels, oxen, mules, 
and donkeys were used as beasts of burden the wagons and wheel 
conveyances were so clumsy as to be practically useless in trans- 
porting heavy loads. All over Asia and, indeed, in many parts of 
Europe the inconvenience of clumsy carriages kept rapid trans- 
port in the hands of human bearers. 


Cyrus Thomas, MSS. Troano Cont. to N. A. Ethnol, V, 


Fic. 8.—Ancient Mexican carriers. 


To one who believes implicitly in the universal domination of 
invention throughout all human activities, the temptation is great 
to pass beyond the study of the human bearer to those intermediate 
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stages between the same and the shifting of the load to vehicles and 
the backs of animals. As interesting would be these connections 
to the technologist as to the naturalist are those intermediate forms 
that now and then appear to confirm his theories of creation. 

The forces of nature, the wind, the water-fall, the expansion of 
steam, the electric current would form another series, the last in the 
climax, in which the wind acts directly like a hand; the water, 
through machinery, as a hand turning a crank ; the steam, through 
change of form and the element, like a hand winding a spring; the 
electricity, through chemical changes, like a hand discharging a 
gun. 


Curious SysTEM OF NAMING CHILDREN.—The rules of the Patent 
Office requiring applicants for patents to give their full names, this 
requirement was recently made of an inventor who styled himself 
J Mor Krieser. In response there came a sworn statement from 
the applicant that he had no other name; that his father had several 
sons, to each of whom was given the single Christian name Jor; 
and that the sons were distinguished by prefixing to their names 
the letters of the alphabet in regular order and that the applicant, 
being the tenth son, was known as J Afor. ‘This statement was ac- 
companied by a letter from the attorney in the case adding that 
this method of naming children was quite common in Hungary, the 
native country of the applicant. y, A. & 


PLUME-STICKS (KETHAWNS BAHOS) AMONG THE NORTHERN 
Trises.—The system of sacrifice by means of plume-sticks, which 
is such an important element in the worship of the tribes of the 
southwest, seems still to flourish also among the Indians of the 
Upper Missouri, to judge from the following paragraph appearing 
under the head of ‘‘ Fort Berthold Items’’ in the Word Carrier 
(Santee Agency, Nebraska,) of October-November, 1888 : 

‘*Riding along the bluff our attention was attracted by what 
seemed to be children’s play on the very edge of the bluff. Four 
or five sticks were stuck in the ground; from the top of each waved 
a white feather. I said, when I saw it, ‘Some children have been 
playing there.’ ‘No, that is some charm.’ This is about all it 
seems possible for us to find out about such things.’’ W. M. 
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ON ALTERNATING SOUNDS. 
BY DR. FRANZ BOAS. 


Attention has been called recently to an interesting phenomenon, 
which, in a somewhat misleading way, has been termed ‘‘sound- 
blindness.’’ It was observed that a considerable number of indi- 
viduals cannot distinguish differences in key and timbre of sounds 
which are easily discerned by ordinary ears. The similarity of this 
phenomenon to color-blindness led to the adoption of the name of 
‘¢sound-blindness.’’ An exact analogue of color-blindness would, 
of course, be a case of lacking faculty to distinguish the key of 
sounds, but this, so far as the writer is aware, has never been ob- 
served. The characteristic feature of sound-blindness is inability to 
perceive the essential peculiarities of certain sounds. 

Investigation of this subject has been carried on exclusively in 
regard to the phonology of languages, researches being made on the 
faculty of individuals to recognize certain consonants and vowels. 
It is well known that on hearing for the first time a word of which 
we do not know the derivation we are liable to misunderstand it. 
This fact may arise from two causes: The word may be so long that 
we are unable to grasp its phonetic components and their sequence 
at a single hearing, or we may fail to perceive the peculiar character 
of each phonetic element. 

We have to consider here only the second case. Experiments on 
this subject have generally been made on children, as it is compara- 
tively easy to find words unknown to them. Such words are dic- 
tated, the children try to render them by writing, and the misspelled 
words are studied. Recently Miss Sara E. Wiltse, at the instance 
of Prof. G. Stanley Hall, made a very interesting study of this phe- 
nomenon, the results of which have been published in the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychology,’’ i, p. 702. She discovered very soon that 
long words, as uw/tramarine, altruistic, frustrate, ultimatum, etc., gave 
unsatisfactory results, as the children failed to grasp the sequence of 
the component sounds. Next a series of monosyllabic words, sug- 
gested by Dr. Clarence J. Blake, was experimented with, which gave 
very interesting results. In the word fam, for instance, the / was 
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understood as &/ once, s once, “2 surd three times, 72 sonant five 
times, the following words being substituted for fan: Clams (1), 
ram (1), fang (1), fell (2), fair (4), thank (3), than (5). As will 
be observed, no senseless combinations of sounds have been substi- 
tuted for the dictated word, and a glance at Miss Wiltse’s list shows 
that such is very rarely the case. 

The results of these experiments are very satisfactory, notwith- 
standing the unphonetic character of English orthography. They 
show that sounds are not perceived by the hearer in the way in 
which they have been pronounced by the speaker. 

Let us examine how this misunderstanding of sounds originates. 
We learn to pronounce the sounds of our language by long usage, and 
attain great facility in bringing our sound-producing organs into 
the positions in which these sounds are produced. We also learn 
by constant and long-continued practice to pronounce certain com- 
binations of sounds. The character of such sounds depends solely 
upon the position of the sound-producing organs and the force with 
which the air passes out of the mouth or nose. Although we learn 
by practice to place our organs in certain positions, it will readily 
be understood that these positions will not be exactly the same every 
time we attempt to produce a certain sound, but that they will vary 
slightly. Preceding and succeeding sounds and many other circum- 
stances will exert a certain influence upon the sound which we intend 
to produce. 

The vibration of the air corresponding to this sound sets into 
motion the membrane of the tympanum of the hearer, who then per- 
ceives the sound. But how does he apperceive it? Only by means 
of similar sounds he has heard before. We have seen that the vibra- 
tions producing the percept vary slightly, about a certain aver- 
age; besides this, we have to consider that the concept of a sound 
is still more variable. 

It may be well to explain this more fully. If we have two resem- 
bling sensations separated by a considerable interval, the probability 
that we will believe them to be identical, although they are in fact 
different, will be the greater the more nearly similar both sensations, 
the longer the interval and the less the attention. For instance, if 
I am shown a bluish white first and a yellowish white a little later, 
the probability is that, on being asked, I shall declare both to be of 
the same color. To use the technical term, the difference between 
the two stimuli will be so small that it does not exceed the differen- 
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tialthreshold. This phenomenon must be clearly distinguished from 
the differential threshold of two sensations that adjoin one another 
in space or time. In the latter case the inability to perceive the 
difference is due to physiological causes, at least to a great extent ; 
it is due toa failure to perceive a phenomenon or a process. If, for 
instance, two spaces of greater and less intensity adjoin each other, 
we may be unable to discern the dividing line; if the intensity of a 
light be suddenly increased, we may fail to discover the change. In 
the former case, however, when both sensations are separated by 
an interval, a failure to distinguish both is mainly due to psychical 
causes. 

The inability to distinguish sensations, even if adjoining one 
another in space or time, proves, however, that what we call one 
sensation corresponds to certain series of slightly different stimuli. 
Experiments show that the amplitude of this series is the larger the 
less the attention bestowed while the sensations were perceived. 

On a former occasion the writer made a series of experiments in 
order to ascertain the influence of the interval between two sensa- 
tions upon the amplitude of the series of stimuli which cause one 
sensation, or, as it is generally termed, upon the differential threshold, 
and it was found that, within certain limits, the amplitude in- 
creased rapidly. In other words, the longer the interval the more 
readily one stimulus is mistaken for another similar one, or the 
longer the interval the greater the probability that a stimulus con- 
siderably differing from the original one is mistaken for the same. 

The same series of experiments showed the existence of an unex- 
pectedly great influence of practice. Pairs of parallel horizontal 
lines, the upper 35 mm. long, the lower from 34 to 39 mm. long, 
were observed, and the judgment was formed as to which appeared 
longest. It very soon became evident that the combination 35, 37 
mm. assumed the character of a standard, to which all others were 
compared, Next a similar series of experiments with pairs of lines 
about 25 mm. long was made, and then I proceeded to form esti- 
mates of the absolute length of lines varying from 15 to 40 mm., 
expressed in whole millimeters. Then I observed that lines approxi- 
mately 25 and 35 mm. long were generally judged to be 25 and 35 
mm. long, while in the case of other lines no such preference for 
certain figures was found. ‘There was a bias in favor of the two 
quantities with which I had previously experimented. 

This seems to disagree with the established fact that the differential 
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threshold decreases with increasing practice. This disagreement is, 
however, only apparent. We must remember that our judgment is 
a classification of the perceptions in classes of 1 mm. extent each. 
The greater frequency of the judgment ‘25 mm.’’ and ‘35 mm.” 
arises from the fact that I recognized these two lines more frequently 
than others, and that the great similarity of the line of 24 mm. to 
that of 25 mm. induces me to classify it under this heading, which 
is better known to me by practice. If the difference between the 
two lines should materially exceed the differential threshold, the 
result would, of course, be somewhat different. This phenomenon 
may be expressed psychologically: a new sensation is apperceived 
by means of similar sensations that form part of our knowledge. 

As this is the most important part of our considerations, we will 
illustrate it by a few examples. It is well known that many lan- 
guages lack a term for green. If we show an individual speaking 
such a language a series of green worsteds, he will call part of them 
yellow, another part blue, the limit of both divisions being doubt- 
ful. Certain colors he will classify to-day as yellow, to-morrow as 
blue. He apperceives green by means of yellow and blue. We 
apperceive odors in the same way, and classify new odors with those 
to which they are similar. 

It will be understood that I do not mean to say that such sensa- 
tions are not recognized in their individuality, but they are classi- 
fied according to their similarity, and the classification is made 
according to known sensations. ‘The difficulty and inability to dis- 
tinguish two sensations is, however, as I indicated above, only an 
increase and the maximum of their similarity, which depends upon 
the similarity of the physical stimuli and the degree of attention. 
In the case discussed on page 3 we found the third factor to be the 
length of the interval between two sensations. In the present case 
it is the distinctness of the percept. The clearer the percept of the 
sensation the less likely it will be that another sensation is mistaken 
tor it, and the less clear it is the more likely it is that such a mistake 
will take place. 

We will apply this theory to the phenomena of mishearing. The 
speaker pronounces the word faz. The / will be approximately the 
average 7, The hearer perceives a complex of sounds. There may 
be two causes for his mishearing the spoken word. First, the pho- 
netic elements he hears are similar to other phonetic elements. _ For- 
+tuitous circumstances may make the sensation somewhat deviate from 
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the average in the direction of another phonetic element, and thus it 
may happen that, instead of being classified under the proper head - 
ing, it is classified under an affiliated one. ‘The classification is 
made according to the sounds that are known to exist in ‘our lan- 
guage. Thus we find the f of fax frequently classified under the 
somewhat similar #2. Second, the hearer does not know the mean- 
ing of the spoken complex of sounds, as there is no context, but he 
knows that they are intended to represent a certain word. There- 
fore when he hears the complex of sounds these are at once classi- 
fied under one of the similar words, and this involuntary assimila- 
tion itself may influence the perception of the component sounds, 

Far better material than that obtained in schools may be gleaned 
from the field-notes of philologists, who reduce to writing a lan- 
guage which they hear for the first time and of the structure of which 
they have no knowledge whatever. In this case men thoroughly 
trained in the science of phonology attempt to render by writing 
combinations of sounds to them without any meaning. ‘The study 
of their misspellings cannot fail to be instructive. 

The first phenomenon that strikes us is that the nationality even of 
well-trained observers may readily be recognized. H. Rink has 
demonstrated this very clearly in regard to Eskimo vocabularies, 
and proofs are so abundant that I may well refrain from giving ex- 
amples. It is found that the vocabularies of collectors, although 
they may apply diacritical marks or special alphabets, bear evi- 
dence of the phonetics of their own languages. This can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that each apperceives the unknown sounds 
by the means of the sounds of his own language. 

Still more instructive are the misspellings of one and the same 
collector when he endeavors to spell the same word at various times. 
I will give here some examples gleaned from my own collections of 
Eskimo texts and words and of languages of British Columbia. 
The words are spelled in the alphabet of the Bureau of Ethnology: 


ESKIMO. 


Operniving Upernivik Uperdnivik 
Kikertakdjua Kekertakdjuak Kekertaktuak 
Nertsédluk Neqtsédluk 

Kaimut Kaivun 
Satimia Catimia 
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In the first of these examples the change between o and u, 2 and 
dn, k and ng will be noticed ; in the second, the omission of the ter- 
minal £,; in the third, the change between 7 and g; in the fourth, 
between m and v7, in the last, between sand c. After I had studied 
the language more thoroughly I noted that the » is frequently pro- 
nounced the nose being closed. This gives rise to the alternating spell- 
ing 2 and dz. The zv is not a dental labial, but a strongly sonant 
labial, being very similar to both v and m, and which was apper- 
ceived alternately by both these sounds. Finally I observed that 
there is a sound between s and c, being neither, which, however, I 
at first apperceived by means of these sounds. In 1886, when col- 
lecting some Tsimshian material, I spelled séc, fear. Later on I 
spelled the same word das. Last summer, when studying this lan- 
guage more closely, I noticed that I had classified the surd-so- 
nant first under 4, later on under f. ‘The a sound I found to aver- 
age between'a and @; the c, similar to the corresponding Eskimo 
sound, between s and c. 

I think, from this evidence, it is clear that all such misspellings 
are due to a wrong apperception, which is due to the phonetic sys- 
tem of our native language. For this reason I maintain that there 
is no such phenomenon as synthetic or alternating sounds, and that 
their occurrence is in no way a sign of primitiveness of the speech in 
which they are said to occur; that alternating sounds are in reality 
alternating apperceptions of one and the same sound. A thorough 
study of all alleged alternating sounds or synthetic sounds will show 
that their existence may be explained by alternating apperceptions. 
It is not necessary that the sounds are always apperceived by means 
of one’s native language, at least not in the case of trained observers. 
In such cases the first studies of a language may form a strong bias 
for later researches, or the study of one language may occasion a 
bias in the study of the phonology of the language taken up imme- 
diately after. Every one of these biases tends to induce the col- 
lector to classify a sound which does not occur in the phonetic system 
he bears in mind, and is intermediate to several, alternately under 
those sounds which it resembles. 

There is a crucial test for this theory; if it be correct, it must 
occur just as frequently that various sounds which resemble one 
known sound are considered the same, although they are really dif- 
ferent. I observed this in Haida and in Kwakiutl, as well as in 
Eskimo. In the first there occurs a very slight hiatus, which I dis- 
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covered only with the greatest difficulty when ‘I heard the words for 
«“we’’ and ‘‘you’’ about twenty times without being able to dis- 
cover the difference, the one being d’aléngua, the otherdaléngua. In 
Kwakiutl I found frequently the combination gy, but finally dis- 
covered that there are really two peculiar sounds, which I render 
by 4y’ and gy’. In Eskimo I found the same difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the g@/ of Danish authors from the ordinary /. 

The second and better crucial test is to attempt to ascertain 
whether individuals speaking one of these languages with ‘‘ alternat- 
ing sounds’’ hear sounds of our language as alternating sounds. 
This is, in fact, the case. Last summer I asked a Tlingit to pro- 
nounce the English 7. I found that he alternately pronounced the 
exploded / of the northwest coast and y. In the same way he pro- 
nounced the German guttural 7 alternately as 7, w, and g, and I may 
add here that a Scotchman whom Lasked to pronounce the German 
word sid pronounced alternately y#d and sii@’d. I believe this 
crucial test is decisive ; and it seems to me a sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena of ‘‘ sound-blindness,’’ as well as of ‘ alternating 
sounds,’’ to assume that they originate by ‘‘ alternating appercep- 
tion.”’ 


New York, Vovember, 1888. 


OnE MorE SKULL OF THE NEANDERTHAL RAcE.—In Vol. 1, No. 
3, of THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST we spoke of the discovery 
at the Grotto of Spy, in Belgium, of two skeletons of the quar- 
ternary man of Europe, the race represented by the oft-quoted 
skulls of Neanderthal and Canstadt. We have now to record the 
discovery of another skull supposed to belong to the same race. It 
was found in 1887 in the bed of the Liane, in France, in making 
excavations for the foundations of the piers of a railroad viaduct. 
Unlike previously discovered remains of this race, this skull was not 
found associated with the bones of extinct animals, but with bones 
of existing species and varieties, which fact seems to show that the 
archaic race of Neanderthal survived in France until a—geologically 
speaking—recent period. 

Dr. Hamy, to whose article, ‘‘ Notice sur les fouilles exécutées 
dans le lit de Liane,’’ etc., (Revue ad’ Anthropologie, May 15th, 1888,) 
we are indebted for our information, tells us: 

‘This head in its vault does not differ in any important char- 
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acteristic from those of the ancient race of which the Neanderthal 
skull is the most marked. We find in it the same elongated, flat- 
tened, general curves, the same exaggerated prominence of the 
superciliary arches and the occipital scale which have struck all 
anatomists from Messrs. Fuhlroth and Schaffhausen to Messrs. 
Fraipont and Lohest. In brief, it is in cranial construction a type 
of the most ancient quarternary. * * * 

*«The face of this remarkably archaic skull is particularly inter- 
esting to study. We are not sufficiently familiar with the features 
of the face of the Canstadt skull. ‘The vault of our subject, repro- 
ducing in a striking manner the known characteristics of the vaults, 
more or less whole, that we are acquainted with in this race, allows 
us to suppose that the bony face, whose least detail is preserved, can 
give us an idea of the morphology of the corresponding portion of 
the skeleton of the primitive inhabitants of western Europe. But, 
if so, and if the facial characteristics of our subject have not been 
modified by some undetermined crossing, we must renounce many 
of our preconceived ideas of late years on the affinities of the Can- 
stadt race. The head we are studying offers a certain degree of 
prognathisim, but it is about the only characteristic of inferiority it 
offers. We find none of the distinctive features of the negro and 
negroid races.”’ 

“To resume: The excavations of the New Viaduct of the Liane 
have taught us that two varieties of horses, one more ancient and 
smaller, the other more modern and of the size of the Bonlonne 


horse now existing, succeeded one another on the shores of this 
river at an epoch undecided, but well anterior to the Roman occu- 
pation. This last horse was already crossed, as we find it to-day, 
with the Flemish horse, its northern neighbor. In company with 
the horse an ox belonging to the Batavian race of our own day, a 
goat which does not differ from our goat of to-day, inhabited the 
valley which was sometimes visited by small bears and by wolves of 
large stature. 

A man lived in the midst of this fauna. He attained a height 
above the average. His bony frame was robust, his muscles power- 
ful and vigorous. His cranial type has preserved archaic character- 
istics and recalls exactly that of the first-known inhabitants of 
western Europe. His features had, perhaps, already undergone 
under diverse influences modifications that were somewhat consid- 
erable. We know nothing of his industries nor of his manners, no 
object having been found with the bones which I have described. 
W. M. 
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INDIANS OF SILETZ RESERVATION, OREGON. 
BY J. OWEN DORSEY, 


In August, 1884, I was sent by the Director of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology to the Siletz reservation, Ore., for the purpose of gaining 
information respecting the tribes now found in that region. I ob- 
tained linguistic and sociologic notes relating to twenty tribes (or 
sub-tribes) now inhabiting the reservation, but was surprised to find 
no Indians in their native attire. About thirty houses could beseen 
from the agency boarding-school, several of which were built by the 
Indians. Farms were fenced in, Oats, potatoes, and many vege- 
tables were cultivated. The old men of the Chasta Costa tribe re- 
minded the writer of the Ainos, as described in Miss Bird’s work 
on Japan. As more than twenty tribes, each having its own dia- 
lect, have been consolidated on this reservation, they are obliged 
to use a common language. So all speak Chinook jargon, and many 
are learning English. The vocabularies obtained on the reservation 
may be thus arranged according to linguistic stocks : 


I, Athapascan.—Applegate Creek, Galice Creek, Chasta Costa, 
Upper Coquille, Chetco, Mikonotunne, Tutu (and Joshua), Euchre 
Creek, Sixes Creek, Naltunne tunne, Smith R. (Cal.), and Upper 
Umpqua, 

Il. Yakonan.—Yaquina, Alsea, Siuslaw, and Ku-ite or Lower 
Umpqua. 

III. Awsan—Mulluk or Lower Coquille. 

IV. Zakilman.—Ta-kel-ma or Upper Rogue river, 

V. Shastiar,—Sasti or Sesti. 

VI. Shahapttanian.—Klikitat. 


Grammatic notes —Nouns and pronouns in the Athapascan dialects 
(of Oregon) have three persons in each number, singular, dual, and 
plural. Classifiers, when preceding the modified nouns, are formed 
from verbs of attitude. When the noun precedes, the verb of attitude 
remains unchanged. In Siouan languages modal syllables (showing 
how the action is performed) are prefixed to verbal roots, but in 
these Athapascan dialects the roots precede the modal syllables. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Stouan. Athapascan. 


Ma-qa-pi, 4o cut a hole through Rxa-ni-t’as, to cut a hole through 
with a knife. with a knife. 

Ma, denotes action with a knife. Ni-t’as, denotes action with a knife. 

Qa-pi, “he effect. the effect. 


The inflection of the Athapascan verb is more complex than that 
of the Dakota or Ponka. In Dakota there are seven modal pre- 
fixes, and in Ponka there are nine. In Tutu fourteen modal suf- 
fixes have been recorded. In Siouan languages there is but one 
verb, ‘‘to have.’’ In Alsea there are fifteen. In Lower Umpqua 
thirteen have been found. Six have been recorded in Tutu. Of 
verbs of ‘‘desiring’’ Siouan languages have one, while there are five 
in Lower Umpqua. In the latter language the name of the object 
desired is not found in the verb, though it appears in other Oregon 
languages. In the Athapascan dialects there are two sets of cardi- 
nal numbers, the human series and the non-human, the latter in- 
cluding references to inanimate objects, as well as those to animals, 

In Alsea and Yaquina there are two kinds of inseparable pronouns 
used with verbs; one set used with verbs of possession begin with ¢, 
those used with other verbs begin with g or 2. Separable pronouns 
used with verbs in these dialects are of three sorts. 1. Those oc- 
curring before the present (or aorist). 2. Those used before the 
future. 3. Others which seem to be used only before certain active 
transitive verbs. The verb is not inflected when the first or second 
set of separable pronouns is used, but when the third ‘set takes the 
place of the first the verb can take the inseparable endings. 

In Lower Umpqua there is a particle, wz, suffixed to nouns which 
answers to English ex in wooden, ashen, etc., and to y in rocky, 
stony, etc. The Lower Umpqua numerals are inflected thus: Onze 
of his, one of thy, one of my, etc. Two of his, two of thy, two of my, 
etc. A possessive ending is also found in Lower Umpqua. Thus, 
for rabbit skin they say, in two words, of-the-rabbit skin. 

Social organization.—Very little information concerning this 
could be obtained. A map of western Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia has been prepared on which have been placed the names of 
two hundred and seventy ancient villages, which may be classed 
as follows : 
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Californian Athapascans, 

Oregon ditto, 

Takelma villages, A 

Yakonan family: Yaquina villages, 
Alsea villages, 
Siuslaw villages, - 
Lower Umpqua villages, 


Total of the Yakonan family, 


The territory occupied by the Yaquina villages extends from Elk 
City to the mouth of the Yaquina river, a distance of, say, thirty 
miles. ‘Translations of more than seventy of these names were 
given by the Indians. Among these are the following, taken from 
the list of Upper Coquille villages: People at the forks of the river; 
people at the big rocks ; people by the large fallen tree; people on 
the open prairie ; people opposite a cove of deep water ; good grass 
people; people where they played shinney; people by a small 
mountain on which is grass but no trees ; village at the mouth of a 
small creek ; village on the dark side of a cafion where the sun never 
shines; people at the base of a plateau; people among the ash 
trees; only one village—the Coyote people of the Takelma—had 
an animal name. 

A child belongs to the village of its father. This is an old cus- 
tom and should be taken in connection with another ancient law, 
now obsolescent. In order to marry aright, a man must buy a 
wife, who left her village (and kindred) and went to that of her 
husband. Children born of a wife who had not been bought were 
regarded as illegitimate. A man must marry outside of his village, 
as all the women in his village were his consanguinities. The vil- 
lage seems to have been the unit of social organization, and about 
equivalent to the gens or clan of the Siouan family and other tribes 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Each village, as the Tutu, Mikono tunne, etc., has its special 
burying-ground on the Siletz reservation. Several of these have 
been visited by the writer. The only exception was in the case of 
the Chetco tribe. These Athapascans were formerly in nine vil- 
lages, of which the names have been preserved; yet to-day they 
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have one burying-ground, instead of nine! This hardly agrees 
with the usages of a gens as given by Morgan in his ‘‘Ancient 
Saciety.’’ It may be that the Chetcos are now consolidated, and 
hence are regarded as one village, though a few years ago a man of 
one Chetco village could marry a woman of another Chetco village, 

The kinship system is, with a few variations, substantially that of 
the tribes of the Siouan family. Certain Tutu and Naltunne tunne 
kinship terms resemble names for parts of the body: 


Kinship Terms. Parts of the Body. 


my mother (sometimes in. Sis, (in Naltunne tunne), 
Naltunne tunne). 

Cla, my husband. Cl‘a, my hand. 

Cmi’-sé, my brother's son. —Cmi’-sé, my membrum virile. 

Cla’-stin, my wife’s stster’s hus- C\‘a, my hand; stm, meat. 
band. 

Cla-si’, my mother's sister's child.| C\*a, my hand; si, head. (?) 

Sa’-ts‘é, my wife’s father. Sa’-tsé, a name for skin in the 

Chetco dialect. 

Cts’fin-né’, wv paternal grand- | Cts’ fin-ne’, my long bone. 

mother. | 


Folk-lore notes.—The Athapascans fear to speak the real names 
of the wild cat and field mouse in the presence of small children. 
The wild cat has three names, but instead of them adults use a long 
phrase in the presence of children. It means ‘‘ They do not pro- 
nounce it when a child stands there.’? An infant must be kept in 
the cradle cover four days after birth. Early in the morning of the 
fifth day the cradle is made and the child is placed in it. This is 
according to the command of the great Being, Qa’-wa-ne’-ca (or 
Kha’-wa-ne’-sha), who made the first cradle early in the morning of 
the fifth day after the birth of the first infant. 

Part of a creation myth told to the writer in the Chinook jargon 
is appended. 

At first it was dark. There-was neither wind nor rain. There 
were no people nor animals. In the midst of the water was a small 
piece of land on which were two beings. One, called Qa-wa-ne-ca 
by the Naltunne tunne, remained seated by his fire inhaling the 
odor of burning cedar instead of eating. ‘The other being was sent 
to the edge of the land to watch for what might appear. Looking 
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northward he saw an ash tree arise ; turning to the south, he beheld 
ared cedar. Hence, the ash and red cedar are held as sacred above 
all other trees. By and by he reported something red in the south- 
west. Said Qawaneca, ‘‘It must be land coming.’’ At last the 
‘and came, touching that on which the two beings sat. But it was 
unsteady. ‘Then Qawaneca pressed his hands over it, making it 
steady. He tried to make more land, but he did not wish sickness 
to be in it. Said he, ‘*Where many die I will make much water 
and little land. Where few die I will make much land and little 
water.’’? He chose three rocks and two pieces of earth. He threw 
one rock into the water, and as it went down, down, he bent his 
head and listened. He threw another rock, then the third, then 
the pieces of earth, in succession, listening awhile after throwing 
each. After the fifth throw mighty waves arose, dashed against the 
land, then receded. Thus were the tides formed. (Five is the 
mystic number among these Indians.) Then more land came, but 
it was muddy. Man could not step on it. Presently footprints 
appeared. ‘‘Ha!’’ said Qawaneca, ‘that is sickness! It is bad!’’ 
So he made the water cover the land. After this he blew at the 
water and made the land reappear. Once more footprints were 
seen in the mud and again did he cause the water to cover the land. 
This was done four times. When the land appeared the fifth time 
the footprints were seen as before, but Qawaneca would not disturb 
the land again. 

The old man then plucked two hairs from his head and threw 
them on the ground. All this time there was no daylight, so 
Qawaneca tried to make it ; but he failed. Finally he called all the 
birds to him, asking them if they knew the secret. He found one 
that knew, and this bird said that in the far north was the sun. 
Only two white geese had been there. ‘These agreed to reveal to 
Qawaneca a certain magic way of calling the sun if he would bestow 
some privileges on all the birds. Having promised this, Qawaneca 
learned the secret, and the sun came at once in obedience to his 
summons, stopping a little south of the zenith, Then did Qawaneca 
settle his course, northward in summer and southward in winter. 

Meanwhile the hairs thrown on the ground had become serpents, 
the first created animals, ‘These serpents had a hundred young ones 
ata birth. There were many of them on the land and some in the 
ocean, They made storms by blowing with their mouths, An 
enormous serpent coiled itself five times around the world, and thus 
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keeps it together. On pulling two more hairs from his head, Qawa- 
neca changed them into dogs. These were as prolific as the ser- 
pents. 

Subsequently a woman came from the south. She wished Qawa- 
neca to marry her, but the other man deceived her, coming in the 
dark, and so became her husband and the father of the Indians, 
This woman is the Mother, who never dies (she is in the South), 
All Indians return to her at death, and she sends them back to this 
world as infants. Her husband, too, is stillalive. He never leaves 
this world; but Qawaneca now dwells in the sun and looks down on 
the people. The circumference of that upper world in which he 
dwells is curved upwards. Noone who dies here can go to live with 
Qawaneca. 


The preceding paper by Mr. Dorsey was read before the Anthro- 
pological Society of Washington. 


DISCUSSION, 


At the close of the reading, Dr. WasHINGToN MATTHEWS spoke 
as follows : 


1. Phonetic differentiation seemed more marked in the Navajo 
than in these northern languages. Thus, where the Oregon lan- 
guages of this stock had many verbs beginning with two consonants, 
as rxa-ni-t’as, the Navajo word corresponding dropped a consonant 
and then prefixed a vowel, as a-ga’-ni?’ as, or aconsonant and vowel, 
as ba-xanit’ as. 

2. There were about forty Navajo gentes having local names; 
none had animal names. 

3. These Navajo gentes may be divided into three classes, per- 
haps into four: (@) The original gentes, with names that are ex- 
plained by myths. From these gentes others have sprung. (6) Cer-_ 
tain gentes were sent by the Woman or Mother (spoken of in the 
Oregon myth) from the west to the home of the Navajos. (¢) Mod- 
ern accretions, All these are called after surrounding tribes, as the 
gens of the Mexicans, that of the Utes, etc. (d@) Gentes originat- 
ing from Pueblos, now in ruins, 

4. There are localities in the Navajo country which give names 
to people, as People of the Bear Spring, etc. Early travelers often 
recorded these names as the true names of gentes. 
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5. Among the Navajos descent is in the female line, The man 
has not that control of the woman which he seems to have in Oregon 


The President, J. W. Powe.L, remarked that many years ago he 
commenced the study of the tribes of Utah, belonging to the Shosho- 
nian stock. He found them scattered throughout the Territory 
in small bands, with their homes adjacent to great springs and 
smaller water-courses. Each little tract of country thus occupied 
had its distinct name, and the body of Indians resident therein took 
the name of the district which they inhabited, In asking a per- 
son to what people he belonged, he found that the idiom of the 
language expressing that question signified, ‘‘ How are you land- 
named ?’’ ‘This body of people taking the name of a district of 
country was not found to be a gens or clan, It seemed to be a seg- 
ment of a tribe, composed of segments of two or more gentes. ‘The 
body politic thus constituted was found not to be very permanent. 
Individuals or families might move from one such body to another 
at will. 


EVOLUTION IN CHEROKEE PERSONAL NaMeEs.—Genuine Indian 
personal names are usually significant and appropriate, if not always 
musical or polite ; but civilization introduces great changes in Indian 
methods of naming. Indian names are distorted into something 
approaching a civilized form, or are discarded for English names 
which are supposed to be translations, but which are generally wide 
of the mark, while many of the Indians take scriptural or other fa- 
miliar names, but so alter them that they are hardly recognizable. 
To the names thus modified Indian terminals are frequently added, 
so as to make what seems to be an aboriginal name, which can even 
be translated. The result is a mixture which would be the despair 
of a genealogist. We find all these various classes of names among 
the east Cherokees, very few of whom speak any English, but who 
are familiar with Bible terms and civilized methods of naming. 
First, there are the Cherokee names pure and simple, such as Tskil- 
ekwa, Ahydini, Salalanita, and Tsiskwd (giving the vowels the Latin 
sounds), meaning, respectively, Big Witch, Swimmer, Young Squir- 
rel, and Bird. Then compounds are formed in accordance with 
civilized usages by adding the father’s name to that of the indi- 
vidual, the latter name being sometimes a corrupt scriptural name 
or perhaps another Indian name. Thus we have Josiah Black-Fox, 
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whose father was simply Inali, ‘‘ Black Fox ;’’ Sampson Owl, a de- 
scendant of Uguku, ‘‘ Hooting Owl;’’ Wesley Crow, Joe Feather, 
John Usawi, Bird Salalanita, and Lawyer Calhoun. ‘The last name 
shows another process of evolution. Calhoun, the paternal name, 
may have been taken originally in compliment to a white man, for 
the owner appears to be a very dark full-blood. His individual 
name is Ditiyahihi, which signifies ‘‘Quarreler’’ or ‘* Wrangler ;”’ 
and, from their acquaintance with white men’s courts, the Indians 
have taken, not inaptly, this term to designate a lawyer ; hence, Law- 
yer Calhoun; but the Cherokees have no 7; so, when Lawyer was 
obliged to take out a marriage license in order to escape prosecution 
under a recent ruling of the State Legislature, which refused to rec- 
ognize the Indian marriage ceremony, the officer mistook the name 
for a genuine Indian one, and the document was filled out for Loya 
Calhoun, and so the record stands. 

Some mixed bloods have two names; for instance, James Blythe, 
the interpreter, who is known to the Indians only as Tiskwani, 
‘‘Chestnut Bread.’’ His father, Jackson Blythe, a half-breed, is 
known as Tseksini, an attempt at Jackson. The school superin- 
tendent is Mr. Wilson Spray, but, as the Cherokees have neither 
the f nor the 7, he is known to them simply as Wilsini. In the 
same way Iwi Katalsta gets her first name from the first woman, 
while ‘Tsakwi Wahu, a bright little fellow about six years old, gets 
his from the most patient man on record. ‘Tsowelski is merely Joe 
Welsh in an Indian form. ‘The chief, whose father was also a half- 
breed, is known to the whites as Jarret Smith, but the Cherokees 
call him Tsalatihi, the first part of which, Tsalati, is their rendering 
of Jarret, while by adding 47 they get Tsala-tihi, a common Cher- 
okee name, which might be translated ‘‘ Charley-killer,’’ from Zsa“, 
Charley, and #7, a killer. 

When Joe Welsh was adopted as an Indian name Anitsi became 
a civilized name, and his son, who has a fair English education, 
now signs himself W. W. Arneach. Old Sawanuca, who derived 
his name from his Shawnee origin, left several children. One of 


these took the Bible name of Nicodemus, which among the Chero- 
kees becomes Nikatimsi, and then Timsi for short, which last the 
whites have again corrupted to Timpson. At the same time Sawa- 
nuka became Sawanook, and then Sanook, and in the next genera- 
tion one of the last representatives of the Shawnees among the East 
Cherokees will probably lose his identity under the plain title of 
Tim Snooks. J. M. 
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SUFFRAGE AND ITS MECHANISM IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES.* 


BY JAMES H. BLODGETT. 


As communities outgrow the possibility of personal conference in 
matters of common interest, the form of their representative system 
becomes important. In great aggregations of people the ratio of 
representation becomes more and more insignificant, as in the 
United States, where, with a five-fold increase of the representatives 
in Congress, the basis of representation is also five-fold greater than 
at the organization of the government. As the physical limits of 
assemblies of representatives are reached, serious questions arise as to 
the best modes of securing a true representation of the community. 

The legislation of Great Britain for the past sixty years has been 
active on the subject and has resulted in great changes. ‘The Re- 
form Bill of 1832 enlarged the franchise but left modes of election 
mainly undisturbed. Scattered property gave multiplicity of votes. 
Candidates were proposed by responsible friends, and, if not opposed, 
nominees were declared elected on a show of hands by their sup- 
porters on election day. In case of opposition, a later day was set 
for a tally of the wva voce preferences of the electors. Constitu- 
encies varied greatly in size. The use of the ballot in England 
dates from the Ballot Act of 1872. 

The views of James Lorimer, Thomas Hare, and John Stuart 
Mill, given in outline, may serve as a basis of comparison in the dis- 
cussion and legislation on the subject. Prof. Lorimer (Constitu- 
tionalism of the Future, etc.) objects to a scheme based merely 
upon education or upon property, and pleads for a ‘‘ dynamic sys- 
tem ’’ that would combine the qualifications that make a man ordi- 
narily influential in the community, giving each man a varying 
number of votes according to the measure of his tangible qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Mill (Some Thoughts on Representative Government) 
would extend suffrage to each mature person without regard to sex, 
excepting those dependent on public care or not availing themselves 
of opportunity to learn to read, write, and make simple computa- 


* Read before the Anthropological Society, Washington, D. C. 
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tions. He would give additional votes to those of recognized 
superiority of training, and would give the property qualification 
greater prominence in municipal elections as the chief function of 
the local bodies is financial. He would have only tax-payers vote 
on questions of raising money. Mr. Thomas Hare (The Election 
of Representatives, Parliamentary and Municipal) favors the selec- 
tion of representatives without regard to residence, as is customary 
for Parliament. He would ascertain the quota of votes necessary 
to elect a representative and declare all who received this number 
elected, providing also for distributing the superfluous votes of the 
higher candidates according to the wishes of the electors, who would 
express more than their first choice. Simon Sterne has prepared 
an explanation of the Hare plan with special reference to the United 
States. Mrs. Millicent Fawcett (Essays) approves Mr. Hare’s views. 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Hare disapprove the English custom of charging 
all election expenses to the candidates, as in Parliamentary cases, 
but would call for a deposit of, say, £50 from each candidate to 
guard against the use of names for mere notoriety. 

These writers point out that in the customary modes of election 
not only is the minority likely to have no representation, but it 
may occur that a majority of a majority will enact laws that are 
not supported by a majority. (Two-thirds of two-thirds is four- 
ninths, or less than one-half.) 

Personal, proportional, minority, equal, and individual repre- 
sentation are some of the terms used in the discussions referred to. 
Mr. Mill would have an open ballot. 

A territorial basis for representation is objected to by writers 
named as liable to stifle a minority of importance. Mr. Sterne in- 
stances the Legislature of Maryland in 1878 as wholly composed of 
one party, though the other had cast almost a third of the votes in 
the State at the antecedent election, and names Maine as furnish- 
ing a little less marked illustration of one-sided representation in 
the session of 1879. In the WVineteenth Century (Feb., 1885) it is 
stated that the minority party in Ohio sent nineteen representatives 
to Congress, when the majority sent but five. 

By the English Reform Bill of 1854 a voter ina district returning 
three members could vote for only two, making it possible for a 
minority of two-fifths to secure representation. 

Cumulative voting, as some have termed it, is incorporated in 
the Educational Acts (England, 1870, and Scotland, 1872) to give 
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representation to minorities. Each voter has as many votes as there 
are vacancies, and may concentrate or scatter them as he likes. 
This can also be done in municipal elections. 

The principal acts governing present English elections, in addi- 
tion to those already referred to, are: ‘The Municipal Elections Act, 
1882; the Representation of the People Act, 1884; the Registra- 
tion Act, 1884, and the Redistribution Act, 1885. 

Parliamentary constituencies are now usually territorial. Bound- 
aries have been varied in an effort to include those of kindred in- 
terests and the University franchises are retained. Candidates are 
selected without reference to residence. ‘The expenses are assessed 
almost wholly upon candidates. In school and municipal elections 
the charges are paid mainly from public funds. The personal ex- 
penses of Parliamentary candidates are limited and are published 
by the authorities. On receipt of the government writ, the return- 
ing officer appoints two hours of a day from two to nine days 
later for an election. Nominations are filed on the appointed day, 
each signed by a proposer, a second, and eight others. At the end 
of a third hour from the opening of the election, the nominees are 
declared elected if there are no more nominated than there are va- 
cancies. In case of a contest a day is appointed for a future de- 
cision by ballot. Contests as to the returns go to the courts. 


The voter, registration, the ballot, and the ballot-box are con- 
venient points for comparative examination. 

Omitting details, the voter in Great Britain is a male owner or 
occupier or lodger of one year’s standing, registered, and with all 
rates paid. Current registration is based on previous lists. Inquiry 
is annually made in April and May as to who besides occupiers are 
entitled to vote. The record is made up for the last of July. 
Women vote in school and municipal elections. 

The ballot is a white paper with the names of all candidates in the 
alphabetical order of their surnames, with titles, addresses, and 
business for full identification, The ballot has a counter-foil on 
which, as well as on the face and on the back of the ballot, is an 
official stamp, the device of which is not known beforehand, and 
cannot again be used for seven years. The voter steps aside into a 
prepared booth, secretly marks a cross against the name of his choice, 
folds the ballot, and, after holding it so that the returning officer 
can see that it has the proper stamp, deposits it in a box. 

(9) 
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In elections to which the cumulative plan applies the details are 
modified without changing the general methods. A very popular 
candidate may receive many votes more than are necessary for his 
election, and it is conceivable that a strong majority would find it- 
self weakened by the absorption of its votes, so that the successive 
candidates on the list might be chosen by small numbers of votes. 
Mr. Hare’s plan contemplates such a contingency and the distribu- 
tion of superfluous votes in harmony with the wishes of electors. 

No ballots are carried out of the polling-station. The ballot-box 
must be so constructed that ballot-papers can be introduced, but not 
taken out, without unlocking it. 

The general practice in Canada is based on usage in England, but 
under special laws. Those of most direct importance are the Do- 
minion Election Act of 1874 and the Electoral Franchise Act of 1885. 
The voter is a male British subject, twenty-one years of age, witha 
small property or occupier’s qualification. Women have the suf- 
frage in school and municipal elections in some of the provinces. 
Judges of all courts, election officers, or candidates’ agents, and 
Indians not possessed of $150.00 in severalty are disqualified for 
voting for Parliamentary candidates. 

For registration the Governor-General appoints a revising officer 
for a unit of territory varying in extent. Local assessment-rolls 
form the basis for a registry, which is revised after prescribed pub- 
lication of preliminary lists, with a final appeal to prescribed courts. 
Successive lists are purchasable for a stated fee. 

The ballot is like the English ballot. The ballot-box is to be of 
some durable material, with lock and key and withaslit in the top. 
The ballot-boxes, ballot-papers, and envelopes in which voters put 
their ballots before handing them to the officer to put in the box 
are property vested in Her Majesty. Certain allowable election 
expenses, including cost of ballots and boxes, are paid mainly from 
the consolidated revenue fund. Fifty dollars is collected from each 
candidate and applied on the public expense of election. No ex- 
pense by a candidate on behalf of a voter isallowed. A recognized 
agent may be employed, who may be present through the polling. 
The personal expenses of candidates are restricted, and are pub- 
lished by items, as in Great Britain. 

The day of election is uniform, except for certain provinces. In 
case of a contest the balloting is at a fixed number of days from 
election day (usually seven). 
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In the preparation of this outline every secretary of state in the 
United States was addressed at least once, and the editions of 
election laws were collected, as far as practicable, in addition to 
examination of the laws in the Congressional Library. So many 
provisions are buried in special school and municipal laws, and so 
much depends on old laws and on customs not formnlated in law, 
and such difficulty in securing prompt information in official form 
exists, that, in a country comprising over forty separate legislative 
bodies, of which many have annual sessions, it is almost impossible 
to prepare a statement that shall be rigidly correct at any given 
date. Whatever errors may seem to occur when this reaches print 
will, however, be too insignificant to affect the range of variation in 
custom and requirement under our boasted so-called universal suf- 
frage. 

At one extreme are the District of Columbia and Alaska, without 
any representative form of government or any suffrage. 

At the first election in a Territory the provisions of the national 
laws prevail. Local laws modify these in later elections. 

The United States law defines citizenship thus: All persons born 
in the United States and not subject to any foreign power, exclud- 
ing Indians not taxed, are declared to be citizens of the United 
States. In addition, children born abroad of citizen fathers and 
wives of citizen husbands, who might themselves be naturalized, are 
declared citizens, Provision is made for extending citizenship to 
foreigners who adopt the country fora home. ‘Treason and a series 
of other offenses disqualify one for holding office for a longer or 
shorter time, but no general statute seems to provide forfeiture of 
the ballot, except that certain deserters forfeit citizenship. 

National laws apply to incipient Territories and, in a limited de- 
gree, to the States in elections affecting representatives in Congress 
and presidential electors. By the national law every male citizen 
above the age of twenty-one, including those who have declared their 
intention to become citizens, being actual residents, may vote and 
hold office. No one belonging to the national Army or Navy shall 
hold office or vote, except if resident. The qualification of electors 
for national representatives was left by the Constitution to be deter- 
mined by the States as laid down for the most numerous branch of 
the local Legislature. 

Under an amendment, there is to be no restriction by reason of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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There is no national registration, but supervisors of elections are 
authorized for cities of twenty thousand inhabitants, among whose 
duties are the enforcement of local registration laws. 

The use of the ballot is prescribed by national law for representa- 
tives and presidential electors, but there is no legal provision for 
ballots. In a local election of interest to a small group, who can 
easily indicate their wishes with pencils and bits of paper, the pro- 
vision of ballots is insignificant ; but when large numbers are inter- 
ested and the individual can no longer be sure of accuracy in spell- 
ing names it becomes necessary to have ballots furnished in quanti- 
tities involving large cost. In Great Britain and in Canada the 
waste of ballots is small. In the United States the waste is great, 
making a marked difference in the aggregate expense and failing to 
secure ballots to unorganized voters beyond the reach of sympa- 
thizing committees. Not only do local minorities suffer thus, but 
it sometimes occurs that a party strong in numbers, but weak in ar- 
rangement at some point, will there be left in a minority through 
the want of ballots among its friends. This is conspicuous in the 
early stages of new issues. The scattered friends of such movements 
cannot place themselves on record at the polls till local organiza- 
tion gives them opportunity, which goes to explain some remarkable 
changes in successive footings, as neophytes and old friends have by 
force of circumstances been reckoned togéther as a gain to an ad- 
vancing cause, 

The influence upon candidates and upon the public service of the 
mode of providing ballots prevalent in the United States deserves 
more attention from sociologists. It seems like a failure to adapt 
customs and laws to the conditions of national growth that the 
community in choosing its servants leaves itself dependent for an 
essential instrument for expressing its choice upon those with special 
or private interests, and continues to prescribe methods fitted only 
to a town-meeting of a score or two spending the day in delibera- 
tion. Massachusetts lately required a written ballot, using printed 
ones only under exceptions, and Utah requires the elector to pro- 
vide himself with a ballot, although in each electors have depended 
on printed ballots furnished by organized political committees.' 

There is no national provision for a ballot-box, not even for the 
use of presidential electors. 


1 Recently changed in Massachusetts. 
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In Great Britain and in Canada pains is taken to keep the poll- 
ing quietly free from any pressure by others upon the individual 
voter, while in some of the United States it seems as if it was the 
intent to depend on the freest publicity for security against im- 
proper practices. 

Under State laws voters in near a score of States are male citizens 
of the United States twenty-one years of age. Several, besides ter- 
ritories, extend the franchise to those who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens. ‘The restriction ‘‘ white male’’ has not 
wholly disappeared from State constitutions. West Virginia limits 
suffrage to citizens of the State. Women have general suffrage in 
Utah and Wyoming and limited suffrage, as in school elections, in 
some dozen States or Territories additional. ‘They can also hold 
school offices in others. Rhode Island requires a property qualifi- 
cation.!. Massachusetts requires ability to read and write. Con- 
necticut requires ability to read. Delaware, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island' require prepayment of a tax, 
with exceptions. 

In the regions acquired from Mexico those who were Mexican 
citizens at the time of acquisition have the suffrage right. 

The required residence in the State varies from three months to 
two years; in the county, from ten days to one year; in the town, 
from ten days to six months; in the precinct, from one day to 
three months. 

The limitations of suffrage as regards the dependent and criminal 
classes vary greatly. One State cuts off paupers; some others cut 
off infamous criminals; others, infamous criminals, idiots, and luna- 
tics ; still more, infamous criminals, idiots, insane, and paupers. 
In some instances bribery or betting at elections is a disqualifica- 
tion, and duelling is a specific disqualification in a few cases. The 
disqualification for crime is permanent in Maryland; only while 
imprisoned therefor in Indiana. ‘The case of students is specially 
noted in the laws of several States, they not gaining residence by 
attendance at institutions. Indians who have assumed civilized 
habits and abandoned the tribal relation have the franchise by the 
laws of Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

In Tennessee, voters in whose precincts no polls are opened, 
those detained by business at court, and candidates absent from 


'Changed by constitutional amendment, 1888. 
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home may vote in other precincts than those of their residences, 
but within their counties. In ‘Texas, only tax-payers can vote in 
municipal elections on assumption of debt or expenditure of money, 
Similar restrictions apply to voting at school elections in some 
States. 

Registration laws are prohibited by the constitution of West Vir- 
ginia. Six other States are without such laws. ‘The assessors’ lists, 
in some cases, form the basis of registration. In several States reg- 
istration laws apply only to cities. In some instances there is 
opportunity for registration on any business day; in others, only at 
certain limited times. Personal application is sometimes required ; 
sometimes it is only necessary that the proper officer shall be cogni- 
zant of the facts. The opportunity for correction varies widely. 
The importance of a careful adjustment of such laws to the re- 
spective constitutions has been exemplified by a judicial condemna- 
tion of the Ohio law, made to apply to Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
on account of unconstitutional limitations.’ 

Ballots are only incidentally recognized in the laws of a few States. 
Generally, marking on the back is prohibited, but in some cases a 
number is made by the officer who receives it, and in New York the 
class of the ticket is printed on the back. Some States prescribe the 
size of ballots, and California and Louisiana furnish the paper for 
ballots, through their secretaries of state, at a slight advance-on cost, 
to secure uniformity of paper. Errors in initials or spelling of 
names invalidate a vote in one case, while in others there is express 
provision that any such error as does not produce a doubt as to the 
intent of the voter shall not be noticed. In a dozen States separate 
ballots are used at the same poll. Their use varies from a special 
case, as when a vote is taken at a Minnesota town-meeting as to 
stock running at large, to the fixed use of separate ballots for each 
class of officers. 

The ballot-box is furnished by the State in Massachusetts. In 
more than half the States the boxes are mainly a county charge; in 
most others, a town charge, and, in nearly all, cities and incorpo- 
rated towns furnish them. School districts also provide them in 
New York. In asmall number of States no definite provision for 
ballot-boxes is evident. A multiplicity of boxes is usual where a 


* This was the law of May 4, 1885. A law framed to meet the objections was 
passed May 19, 1886. 
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multiplicity of ballots is cast, but in Rhode Island the voter puts his 
various ballots in an envelope furnished at town expense by the 
State. ‘The character of the box varies from an entire lack of pre- 
scribed qualities, through the demand of a key in one case, a lock 
and key in another, a lock and key and a hole in the lid in others, 
till we come to a small number that are very explicitly defined. 
New Jersey and Louisiana have each special provisions for a strong 
box. Colorado calls for a circular box of glass enclosed in a wooden 
frame, with a lid fastened with three unlike locks, a key in the cus- 
tody of each judge of election. Massachusetts furnishes a box with 
devices for receiving, registering, and cancelling ballots at a maxi- 
mum cost of $50. Ohio requires a box that will stamp each ballot 
with the name of the precinct, indicate the number of stamped tick- 
ets, ring a bell to indicate the deposit of a ticket, having two unlike 
keys and a crank necessary to open the box or to deposit a vote, at 
a maximum cost of $25. Other boxes are tolerated if these are not 
available. 

Missouri uses two boxes at a poll ina unique way. One box is used 
for an hour, when the canvassing board takes it, substituting then 
the other box and changing thereafter as often as the convenience 
of counting requires. Delaware and Texas use each a second box 
to send returns to the county-seat. 

The voter usually hands his ballot to an officer, who deposits it 
in the box, but not in every case ; as, for example, in Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, and Texas. 

Illinois recognizes official ticket-holders to supply tickets in the 
interest of their respective candidates, and New York recognizes 
official watchers of each party through the proceedings. 

Indiana makes provision for meals to election officers during the 
election and the canvass of votes. Massachusetts furnishes envel- 
opes, at State expense, for each voter to use, in his option, for de- 
positing his ballot. 

Nevada limits sharply the legal expense for candidates. 

Pluralities usually suffice to elect, but some officials in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Connecticut are elected by majorities, 
receiving more votes than all competitors. 

Primary elections by party organizations have a legal status in a 
few States, as Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

No plan for conducting elections or for the adjustment of repre- 
sentation yet proposed can properly be condemned as impracticable 
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so long as we can find traces of almost every plan suggested in mod- 
ern discussion in actual use in this country, especially if we include 
the proceedings of various corporate bodies. 

Custom rather than law makes it imperative that a Congressional 
representative shall reside in the district represented. Such repre- 
sentatives have been chosen in various ways, and the present preva- 
lence of the district system rests on a law passed in 1842. 

It has occurred, first in Illinois, in the apportionment following 
the census of 1870, that one representative or more has been as- 
signed to aState in addition to a number distributed by districts. 
On at least one occasion the proposition to introduce cumulative 
voting for such members at large was strongly supported in Con- 
gress. Mr. Marshall of Illinois, Mr. S. S. Cox, Mr. Haldeman, and 
Mr. James A. Garfield supported a bill to that effect in 1870. 

In Connecticut representatives in the State Legislature are sent by 
the towns, In New Hampshire the town is the basis of representa- 
tion, but very small towns are combined and choose representatives 
in rotation, A minimum population of one hundred and fifty is 
required as a basis for one representative. In Delaware representa- 
tives are sent by the counties. 

In New Jersey and in South Carolina representation in the senate 
is based on the county. 

In Illinois since 1870 cumulative voting has been used to aid in 
minority representation. Each senatorial district elects three rep- 
resentatives and each voter can cast three votes for one candidate, 
or divide them integrally or fractionally between two. 

In New York a plan is in use in the election of the Court of Ap- 
peals to prevent the majority from absorbing the whole bench. 
There is a chief judge, with six associates. A voter can cast a ballot 
for the chief judge and only four associates. 

Harvard University uses the Hare plan in the election of trustees. 

In our financial institutions administration is largely upon the 
property basis, votes resting more upon the shares than on the per- 
sons owning them. 

Discussion and experiment are active. A bill was drawn in 
the name of a temperance movement to allow every temporary or 
permanent male adult who should have been six months in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, when such an election might be ordered, to vote 
on local option, so called, without distinction of citizenship indi- 
cated. A bill is on the Senate calendar to provide a ballot-box 
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by the National Government for the Congressional elections with 
peculiar adjustment against fraud. ‘The leading political clubs of 
Chicago have selected a box with a like purpose of guarding against 
fraud. A committee in Massachusetts is discussing plans for more 
effective protection of the independence of the individual voter.’ 
Great diversity of provision will continue in different parts of the 
United States upon the leading features of representation and the 
conduct of elections, as no uniform legislation is practicable. Only 


' for national elections and in Territories or by restrictions in 


enabling acts for new States can the General Government properly 
legislate as to local adjustments. The inevitable diversity will serve 
to keep on trial a great variety of plans that find local favor, and 
may help toward a better solution of the problems of representative 
government. 


DISCUSSION. 


In the debate which followed Col. GARRICK MALLERY said that in 
the election of officials in Philadelphia to take charge of a conse- 
quent election a voter could vote for only two out of three to be 
chosen, in order that they should,not be chosen wholly from one 
political party. 

Col. F. A, SEELEY thought that check-marks on the back of bal- 
lots, as he had seen in Missouri, afforded an opportunity to de- 
termine afterward how individuals voted, and failed to secure a 
secret ballot. He also called attention to the peculiar legislation by 
which, during the war of the Rebellion, provision was made for 
using the votes of absent soldiers in the home elections. 

Dr. RoBert FLETCHER stated that when offering a vote at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., he was asked where he had his washing done, and 
found, when about to resent the inquiry as impertinent, that it was 
the legal test of residence. 

Col. F, A. SEELEY gave instances in which the residence of canal 
boatmen, whose place of occupation was movable, was sometimes de- 
termined by the question where their washing was done. 

Col. Garrick MALLERy instanced an important suit in which the 
plaintiff, suing as a citizen of New Jersey, was non-suited because 
the jury determined that as his washing was done on the west bank 


1 An elaborate election law, approved May 29, 1888, provides for ballots at 
public expense after November 1, 1889. 
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of the Delaware, or in Pennsylvania, his residence was in the latter 
State. 

Mr. CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMS stated that early legislation was 
probable for the clearer definition of residence. In the civil-service 
examinations it was found that there was a strong effort to claim 
residence in States whose quota of appointments was not full, some 
innocently inquiring to what State they had better belong. 

Mr. Davip HutTcHEson explained ‘‘plumping’”’ as it was under- 
stood in Great Britain at the time of his residence there. Where | 
two or more members were to be elected from one district, the voter 
had as many votes as there were members to be chosen. He could 
vote for one whom he especially preferred without voting for others, 
the effect being to increase the relative vote of his friend as com- 
pared with one for whom he might also have voted, but who, being 
thus left off, dropped one vote behind by every such vote. The 
use of the term was then different from that in which ‘‘ plumping”’ 
is now used as applied to the concentration of several optional votes 
by the voter on one candidate. 

Prof. Oris Mason remarked that in the study of warfare it was 
found that every weapon suggested some device of defense, and de- 
vices of defense in turn suggested new weapons of attack. The 
parallel of this truth in physical contests was traceable in the his- 
tory of representative systems. Different elements in society were 
in busy contest attacking usage or abuse or defending rights or 
privileges. The laws for facilitating popular expression, or for pre- 
venting frauds, or for checking unjust domination of special inter- 
ests had a deep significance to the anthropologist as illustrating on 
a higher plane what was to be seen in material contests. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


I DESIRE to correct an erroneous statement in the last volume of 
the Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington. In 
the discussion of a paper read by Dr. Reynolds, May roth, 1885, 
on the life and work of Count Ercolani, { stated that, in my 
opinion, Count Ercolani would be best known in the future by his 
discoveries in comparative anatomy, more especially in connection 
with veterinary science, but I pointed out that the writer had 
omitted to mention in the list of Ercolani’s publications his life of 
Carlo Ruini, an Italian veterinary surgeon of the end of the six- 
teenth century, in whose writings was to be found a foreshadowing, 
imperfect, indeed, of the later discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

In the Transactions, Volume III, p. 171, 1 am represented to 
have said that ‘‘Count Ercolani would probably be remembered 
principally for his discovery that the [theory of the] circulation of 
the blood was known and promulgated prior to [the time of} 
Harvey.”’ 

Apart from the utter misrepresentation of my meaning, such an 
assertion, unchallenged and uncontradicted in the Society, would 
go forth to some extent as an authoritative statement detracting in 
a quite unwarranted manner from the resplendent merits of the dis- 
covery of Harvey and doing injustice to the valuable researches of 
Ercolani. 

Ruini, like Cesalpino, Colombo Realdo, Servetus, and some 
others, had glimpses of the truth—knew something of the pulmonic 
circulation, the passage of the blood from the heart to the lungs 
and its return to the former organ—but the complete demonstration 
of the pulmonic and systemic circulation, the very foundation 
stone of all modern physiology, was the work of William Harvey. 

R. F. 


AN EIGHTH STERNAL R1B.—Some years since, while demonstrat- 
ing the human sternum before a class of students, I noticed that 
there were eight sternal ribs instead of the usual number, seven. 
Presuming that the anomaly was of frequent occurrence and of no 
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importance, I paid no more attention to it than occasionally to pre- 
serve such a sternum. In course of time I had a small collection, 
some of which I gave to the Army Medical Museum, others to 
students, and still others kept for myself. I mentioned the matter 
now and then to my professional brethren, but no one showed any 
particular interest in the subject. 

In all cases where I found this anomaly, and at the same time 
noted the color and race of the individual, it was a member of the 
negro race and commonly of dark color. Inasmuch as the great 
majority of subjects examined by me is from this race, I infer the 
probability that the anomaly is a characteristic of this race. I know 
of but one exception, namely, in the skeleton of an old Indian 
woman in the Army Medical Museum. The eighth cartilage was 
almost always found articulating at the base of the ensiform cartilage. 

Finally I concluded to examine the literature on the subject. 
The research resulted as follows: 

Of the English anatomists, Gibson, 1703; Aitken, 1786; John 
and Charles Bell; Monro, 1813; Fyfe, 1815; Paxton, 1835; 
Bransby Cooper, 1844, and Harrison, Quain, Wilson, Gray, Turner, 
and Holden make no mention of the anomaly. Humphrey, on the 
‘«Skeleton,’’ says in a foot-note: ‘‘In a specimen in the Cambridge 
Museum there are eight cartilages of ribs separately united to the 
sternum.’’ Apparently he had seen no others. 

I found no mention of it in French authors: Heister, 1735; 
Sabatier, 1791; Portal, 1803; Desault, 1805; Maygrier, 1811; 
Boyer, 1815; Bichat, 1819; Lauth, 1829; Cloquet, 1836; Bonamy 
and Bean, 1844; Masse, 1858, and Cruveilhier, Sappey, Fort, 
Moynar, and Morel and Duval. 

Of German authors, Mayer, 1783; Roemer, 1831; Weber, 1839; 
Résenmuller, 1840; Arnold, 1844; Hollstein, 1860; Meyer, 1861; 
Hoffman, 1877; Krause, 1879; Hartman, 1881; Heitzman,. 1884; 

*Hyrtl, 1884, and Von Behr and Meckel make no mention of it. 
Aeby, 1871, says that it sometimes occurs, and Henle, 1867, quotes 
the foot-note of Humphrey above mentioned. 

Of American authors, Handy, 1854; Richardson, 1867, and 
Horner, Wistar, and Morton, I believe Leidy also, make no mention 
of it. Allen says, ‘‘A supplemental pair of costal cartilages are 
rarely appended to the base of the ensiform cartilage.”’ 

The almost entire absence of mention of this anomaly by Euro- 
pean anatomists seems to have but one explanation, namely, that 
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it occurs rarely, if at all, in the cadavers which come under their 
critical eyes—cadavers which are, undoubtedly, almost entirely 
Caucasian. This omission lends additional support to the theory I 
have advanced, that the anomaly is a characteristic of the African 
race. Inasmuch, however, as it has been found at least once in the 
Indian and the Mongolians and Malays are yet to be heard from, 
the matter is still judice. 

In the meantime the subject was brought before the Society of 
American Anatomists at the meeting of the Medical Congress in 
September last. A short notice also appeared in Scéence of Octo- 
ber rgth, and Surg. J. S. Billings, curator Army Medical Museum, 
has addressed a circular to anatomists and others, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: ‘‘Have you seen any cases in which there 
were eight (8) true or sternal ribs, the eighth rib being joined di- 
rectly by its own cartilage to the sternum and not through the car- 
tilage of the seventh rib? If so, it is desirable to know for each 
case whether the person was white, negro, mulatto, Indian, half- 
breed, Celt, etc., and the sex; also whether the anomaly was pres- 
ent on both sides or on one side only, and, if the latter, on which 
side. 
‘‘If the specimens, roughly dissected out, can be sent to this 
Museum for preparation and examination, each accompanied with 
the above-mentioned data, they will be gladly received. The re- 
sults of this inquiry will be published and full credit given to all 
contributors.”’ 

I might add that an examination of the sternums of the orang- 
outang, golden howler, gibbon, and langar show seven sternal ribs, 
while the black macaque, spider monkey, capped macaque, marmo- 
set, and lemur have eight. Should further examination of these 
animals show that such characteristics are fairly constant, we may be 
in possession of some new facts welcome to those who believe in the 
multiple origin of the human species. . 
D. S. Lams, M. D. 


THE SAVAGE’S SIDE 4ams.—There is nothing more attractive in 
collections of stone implements than the leaf-shaped, or hastate, 
chipped specimens that are very thin and range from a few inches 
to a foot in length. I have often scrutinized these treasures and 
have admired the affection which their owners bestow upon them. 
I have lately received from California six examples of these imple- 
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ments, collected from the Hupa Indians by Capt. P. H. Ray, U.S. 
A., which seem to me to solve the mystery of function. The pieces 
referred to are 3 to 5 inches long, 114 to 2% inches wide and are 
extremely thin. They are made of red and mottled green and red 
jasper. One of the specimens is from a grave and the hafting is 
very old; four are quite modern and are hafted into the end of pine 
sticks and glued fast. One has about two-thirds of its lower end 
wrapped with a long strip of land-otter skin with the hair on. All 
of these are the side arms of warriors used in close combat, and are 
very effective among half-naked savages in marring the countenance 
or hacking the body. 

These specimens were held in great esteem by the Hupas, and 
they only parted with them for high figures. 

Now, I am aware that the process from particulars to generalities 
should be slow and sure. ‘Therefore, it is with modesty that I 
venture to assert that the beautiful leaf-shaped blade is the savage 
gentleman’s ‘‘side weapon.’’ Iam confirmed in my opinion by 
the consideration that among barbarous and _half-civilized peoples 
the dagger, the kris, the short sword, the stiletto, and all others of 
this class are constructed regardless of expense and are very highly 
prized. 

It occurs to me also that few of the leaf-shaped specimens exhibit 
such wear and tear as would arise from cutting substances harder 
than flesh. Scalping, hand-to-hand encounters, and all the fight- 
ing in which the dagger or the bowie-knife would figure might 
evoke this weapon. 

The costliness and delicacy of the blade would only enhance its 
value in the eyes of the Indian brave. At any rate, I have positive 
evidence that among the Hupas the leaf-shaped blade, hafted in 
wood or wrapped in fur, was the savage’s ‘‘side arms.’’ 

O. T. Mason. 


Bassa Lincuistic Nores.—In the summer of 1886 I met a young 
colored man, son of a Bassa chief. He came to this country in 
order to study for the ministry, and when I saw him he was a stu- 
dent at Storer College, Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. His people dwell 
in Western Africa, near Cape Palmas. He dictated the following 
words and phrases. ‘ 

The alphabet used is that of the Bureau of Ethnology. The in- 
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verted ‘‘t’’ (9) is a sonant-surd, having a sound de/ween those of 
«“t’? and ‘‘d.’’ The single initial quotation mark (‘) denotes an 
initial modification of the following vowel. This modification is 
called by one authority a ‘‘grunt;’’ by others, an ‘‘explosion.”’ 
It is found in languages of the Siouan family, the Muskokee (fide 
Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson), and that of Hawaii, according to a 
brother of Gen. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va. 


Name of the people, Bas’-sd. 
Bassa man, Bas-sd’-ga. 
Bassa woman, 
| One man, ga’ yu-a'-ru. 
One woman, ma’ yu-a'-ru. 
[z, a sound between ‘‘o”’ in ‘‘note’’ and in ‘*fool.’’] 
Water, 
Fire, nyé. 
Tree, or 
That visible tree, ni-at-yé’. 
That very distant tree, ¢c‘a’ ni-ai-ré’ da-nan'-ké. 
One tree, do (archaic); yu-a’-ru (modern). 
Two trees, sa”. 
Three trees, 
Four trees, hi®-vi’. 
Five trees, hu!-aim-hiim (with closed lips). 
Six trees, éc‘u me’-do (5 + 1?). 
Seven trees, mre'-sa" (5 + 2?). 
Eight trees, mre’-té (5 + 3?). 
Nine trees, mre’-hi"-yi’ (5 + 4?). 
Ten trees, b/a’-bwi. 
Eleven, 4/a’-bwi-do (10 + 1). 
Twenty, pA/a”-ya". 
One hog, de do’ (archaic); de’ yu-a’-ru (modern). 
Hand, sa”. 
His eye, dg-de’. 
Your eye, ne’-dfig-de’. 
My eye, nég-de’. 
His hand, é-sa”. 
Your hand, é-cz-sa”. 
My hand, #é-sa”. 
His head, 
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Your head, e’-7n-sru. 
My head, wén'-yru. 
His head aches, e-pwat’-1". 
Does your head ache? e’-tn-gru é-pwat-1". 
My head aches, pwai’-1". 
His hand pains, d-sa” 
Does your hand pain? pwai'-i” (?). 
My hand pains, #é-sa" pwaz’-i". 
J. OwEn Dorsey. 


THE Preons or Mexico.—The paper of Prof. Otis T. Mason, in 
this number, reminds nie forcibly of the remarkable carrying ca- 
pacity of those ubiquitous porters of Mexico—the Cargadores. In 
every part of the country have I observed them patiently following 
the trails and carrying immense loads on their backs. I recollect 
seeing, four years ago, near a railroad station, half a dozen of them 
squatting on the ground, resting. One had a sofa upon his shoulders, 
strapped on I could not see how; another bore a tower of chairs 
locked into each other and rising not less than eight feet above his 
head; another carried a hen-coop with a dozen or twenty hens, 
and others were conveying laden barrels and various household 
goods. They had come, they said, from San Luis Potdsi, not less 
than fifty miles distant. These cargadores will cover thirty miles a 
day for a week or more, going from ocean to Gulf. 

During a ride which I made over the Andes on the Mexican Na- 
tional Railroad, these persistent carriers were almost always in sight 
from the car windows, the peons and burros following each other 
up and down the slopes. ‘The vice-president of the road, Thomas 
C. Purdy, whose guest I was, said, as we watched these animated 
trains advancing on parallel lines, ‘‘There is our rival. That is 
the only transportation company we fear. If it were not for that 
line, this country would treble its railroads next year and the roads 
would double their profits. We are combatting the custom of cen- 
turies. Those fellows carry on their backs to Mexico the entire 
crops of great haciendas far over the mountains. I have been and 
sat down with a wealthy and enterprising haciendado and explained 
to him that we could do his carrying in a quarter of the time and 
for half the cost, and have seen him refuse to change and stubbornly 
stick to the old method. I was never before so impressed with the 
tremendous force of habit.’’ W. A. Crorrut. 
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ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL VALUE OF THE Hyorp Bone.—In 


_ a paper recently presented to the Berlin Congress of Americanists 


by Dr. H. ten Kate and myself upon ‘‘A new anatomical character- 
istic of the hyoid bone ir the ancient Pueblo Indians of Arizona’”’ 
we remarked that ‘‘a study of the human hyoid arch or of those ele- 
ments of it which take part in the formation of what is familiarly 
known as the hyoid bone of human anatomy has, so far as we have 
been able to learn, been entirely neglected from the point of view 
of the anthropologist. ‘That it affords characters of more than ordi- 
nary importance and interest in the matter of racial distinction we 
are led to believe from the results of certain preliminary observa- 
tions which we have made upon a comparatively full series of the 
hyoid bones of this people, as compared with the statements of many 
leading anatomists,”’ 

Anatomists generally seem to be pretty well agreed in assigning 
the middle period of life as the time when the greater cornua of the 
hyoid unite or codssify with the median piece or body, and a much 
later period for the bony union of the lesser cornua, although no less 
an authority than Meckel is responsible for the statement that the 
five pieces rarely unite, and should be considered as so many sepa- 
rate bones. This statement appears to have been accepted by Henle 
and Hyrtl, and Professor Virchow, in discussing the paper above 
mentioned, stated that the elements of the hyoid are never codssi- 
fied, except under pathological conditions. Professor Flower, upon 
the other hand, had always found the greater cornua coéssified with 
the body in individuals at or beyond the middle period of life, and 
referred to an extensive series which he had collected for the Mu- 
seum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Taking into consideration our limited knowledge of the hyoid in 
the different racesof mankind, I have conceived that this conflict of 
opinion is largely due to differences in the hyoid bones of the re- 
spective peoples in which it has been examined. I have been en- 
gaged for several months past in collecting materials for a more ex- 
tensive study and further elaboration of this subject, and while Iam 
not as yet in a position to draw any final conclusions, still I feel 
more than ever convinced that there are important differential char- 
acters to be found in the hyoid bones of some races at least. 

In the collection of skeletons of these ancient Pueblos there are 
in all fifty-seven specimens of hyoids belonging to individuals that 
were beyond the middle period of life. This we determined by a 
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careful examination of the skull with reference to synostosis of sutures, 
wear and obliteration of the teeth, and such other characters as 
would indicate age. Of this series of fifty-seven about 88 per cent, 
exhibit lack of bony union of the great cornua with the body ; or, 
in other words, the percentage of codssification is 12. 

In a series of twenty-eight negro hyoids which I have been able 
to examine I find that the percentage of c odssification is very high. 
Of this series of twenty-eight, twenty-three are from thirty-five years 
of age upwards and represent both sexes. I have selected those of 
thirty-five yearsand upwards for the reason that any lower limit would 
be too far removed from the middle period of life to serve as a basis 
of comparison, although two of the remaining five, one of which is 
twenty and the other twenty-seven years, both show bony union 
of the great cornua upon one side. Among the series of twenty- 
three there are twenty which are united, and three are free. Of 
those that are united sixteen are joined upon both sides and seven 
upon one side—always the right—so that the percentage of codssi- 
fication is 66 as against 12 in the ancient Pueblos, 

Unfortunately, the subjects from whom many of these hyoids were 
derived were not of pure African descent, so that I am somewhat at 
a loss to tell just what influence this may have had upon the union 
of the hyoidean elements, and while I am not willing to say that this 
percentage of 66 represents accurately the state of the case in the 
negro, yet it is sufficient to demonstrate a comparatively early bony 
union of these parts. 


Dr. J. L. Worrman. 
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Note on a fixed point which may serve as a starting point in cranial 
measurements [Note sur un point fixe pouvant servir de repére 
dans les mensurations créniennes|, by Doctor Fauvelle. Bulletins 
de la Société Anthropologie. Paris, Janvier et Février, 1888. 


Dr. Fauvelle commences his article by a consideration of the re- 
sults obtained by the modern French system of craniometry. He 
regards tliese results as, for practical purposes, merely analytical. 
He says: ‘‘ It will not attain perfection until we are able to make 
a synthesis of all its products in a single index.’’ While acknowl- 
edging the possibility of this, he quotes M. Manouvrier, who has 
said that the diagnostic notion thus to be obtained ‘‘ would be far 
from being as valuable as the glance of a most ignorant museum 
guardian who had passed ten or twenty years in arranging and re- 
arranging skulls.’’ 

Dr. Fauvelle then strikes the key-note of his article in saying : 
‘¢ Perhaps some day will decide to show us that utility’’ (of fig- 
ures). ‘*In the meantime, I think, craniologists would!do well to 
return to morphological description—that is to say, to anatomy 
pure and simple.”’ 

He then calls attention to the different varieties of brachycephaly 
and of dolichocephaly, and speaks of the varying results by arbi- 
trary divisions of the skull into anterior and posterior parts. He 
states the absence of a fixed fotnt de repére, and comments on the 
slight morphological significance of the sutures. The German sys- 
tem of projected measurements of the skull in a determinate plane 
he rejects as giving results ‘‘ yet more fantastic’’ than those ob- 
tained by the French school. 

A discussion of the embryonic development of the brain and of 
the skull then follows, leading, of course, to the statement that the 
osseous plate forming the rear wall of the sella tarcica and formed 


. by the anterior end of the notochord lying between the trabecule 


cranii is the fixed point sought. From this he concludes the de- 
velopment of the skull is determined by tliat of the brain in ante- 
rior, posterior, and lateral directions. 

But this point is, from the outside of the skull, inaccessible. A 
corresponding external point must be discovered. This is, says he, 
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on the median line, ‘‘at the posterior extremity of the base of the 
vomer, which articulates with the base of the sphenoid ;’’ in other 
words, the punctum ale vomeris of Lissauer. Tracing a line later- 
ally from this point and at a right angle to the sagittal plane, he 
says: ‘* Next one finds in all ethnic groups the base of the pterygoid 
apophyses, the protuberance which, in front, limits the glenoid 
cavity of the temporal, and at the extremity of this protuberance a 
little projection easy to feel on theliving.’’ This line is, then, the 
line of separation between the anterior and posterior regions of the 
skull. 

As to his experiments, he writes: ‘‘ From these tentatives it re- 
sults that brachycephalic skulls generally have the anterior region 
longer than dolichocephalic. Thus, on a Circassian skull of which 
the index is 82.09 it measures 84 millimeters, or 47.19 per cent. of 
the total length; on a Laotian, 86 millimeters, or 48.93 per cent., 
with index of 90.9; on another, 84 millimeters, or 50.6 per cent., 
with index 84.33, while on a Soudanese negro, index 71.95, it is 
reduced to 67 millimeters, or 37.95 per cent. 

“« Nevertheless, the predominance of the anterior region is not met 
with in the same degree in all the brachycephali. For example, a 
Mongolian skull, index 83.24, gave but 71 millimeters in front of 
the limit fixed, or 39.66 per cent. of the total length ; that of a Ya- 
kouck, 60 millimeters, or 35.71 per cent., with index 83.33. It may 
be, then, that there is a frontal brachycephaly and an occipital 
brachycephaly. 

“« Dolichocephaly has not given me the results which I expected 
from the indications, very vague for the most part, given by authors. 
Thus, a Woloff, with index 74.48, had but 70 millimeters anterior 
length, or 35.71 per cent. of the total length; a Pahonin, with in- 
dex 74.33, 58 millimeters, or 32.22 percent. This is, indeed, poste- 
rior or occipital dolichocephaly, announced for the negro race ;_ but 
an Arab, with index 74.19, gave but 63 millimeters for the anterior 
region, or 33.87 per cent. of total length, and a Ripuarian Frank, 
with index 73.93, 70 millimeters, or 37.23 per cent., which does not 
accord with the classification of Broca and Nicolucci. On the other 
hand, a New Caledonian, with index 67, gave for the anterior 
region 76 millimeters, or 38.57 per cent. of the antero-posterior 
maximum diameter ; an Australian, with index 72.77, gave 78 milli- 
meters, or 43 per cent.; a Kaffir, with index 69.14, 82 millimeters, 
or 43-66 per cent.”’ P. Tracy, 
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Tattooing, Cicatricial Marking, and Body-painting. A contribution 
to comparative ethnology [ Tétowiren, Narbenzetchnen und Korper- 
bemalen. Ein Beitrag zur verglichenden Ethnologie| by Withelm 
Joest, with 11 chromo-lithographs, 1 photo-gravure, and 30 sinc 
etchings from original drawings by O. Finsch, Cl. Joest, J. Kubary, 
and P. Preissler, with original communications by O. Finsch and 
J. Kubary. Berlin, 1887. 


This isa magnificent folio of 136 pages and 12 plates. It is 
printed in large, clear type (Roman), on heavy paper, with leaded 
lines and wide margins. ‘The eminent ethnologist, Dr. Adolf 
Bastian, to whom the work is dedicated, need not feel ashamed of 
the outward appearance of the offering. 

The subject being one which naturally demands colored plates 
for its illustration, the author has taken full advantage of the litho- 
grapher’s art. Among the many beautiful figures presented, none 
are so artistic and wonderful as those of the Japanese, whose trunks 
and limbs, tattooed from neck to wrists and knees, seem covered 
with the richest silken fabrics. This elaborate tattooing is mostly 
confined to laboring men of the lowest class in Japan, who find it 
convenient in hot weather to work with as little clothing as can 
properly be worn. 

On the whole, the work is a contribution of the highest value to 
the study of this subject. The author’s opinion, however, that 
‘tattooing has nothing to do with the religion of savages, but is 
only a sport or a means of adornment, which at most has connec- 
tion with the attainment of maturity,’’ is one which will not be 
generally concurred in by those who have studied this practice as 
it exists among our American aborigines. W. M. 
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A QUARTERLY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 


ANTHROPOLOGIC LITERATURE. 


COMPILED BY ROBERT FLETCHER, M. D. 


NOTICE. 


It is intended to continue this bibliography in each number of 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, so that, as far as possible, it will 
present, by titles, the -anthropologic literature from all sources 
which has appeared during the preceding three months. 

As many foreign publications do not arrive in time, however, to 
be indexed for the quarter to which they would belong, it is to be 
understood that this bibliography includes everything that it was 
possible to index up to the time of closing for the press. 

The abbreviations of titles of Journals and Transactions are such 
as are now in general use in scientific bibliography, and it is be- 


lieved will be found to be readily intelligible. 


Should any expla- 


nation be desired, an enquiry addressed to the compiler will receive 
a prompt reply. 
For convenience of reference a list is subjoined of— 


. kaiserlich, kéniglich, 


. Neue, new, nouveau, 


SINGLE-LETTER ABBREVIATIONS. 


. aan, alla, auf, aus, aux, etc. 
. bei, bij, ete. 
. das, degli, del, der, die, din, etc. 


East. 


. ein, eine, einer, etc. 


for, for, fra, fiir, etc. 

gorli. 

het. 

Jornal, Journal. 

konink- 
lijke. 


. kaiserlich kéniglich. 
. las, les, los, etc. 
. Medical, Medicine, Medico, etc. 


mit. 
nuova, 
nya, North, etc. 


n. F, 


neue Folge. 


. och. oder, over. 


. par, pei, pel, pour. 
Quarterly. 


Raekke, Reeks. 
reale. 


. Surgery, Surgical. 


n. s., new series; sulla. 


. tegen, ter, till, tot, ete. 


und. 


. tiber. 

. van, vid, von, voor, vor, etc. 

. various places [of publication]. 
. various sizes. 

. West. 


zur, 


(*) A star indicates a thesis. 
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Alotte (L.) Primordialité de l’écri- 
ture dans la genése du langage hu- 
main. Paris, 1888, 18°. 72 p. 


Binet (Alfred). Etude de psycho- 
logie expérimentale. Le fétichisme 
dans l’amour, la vie psychique des 
micro-organismes, ]’intensité des im- 
ages mentales, le probléme hypno- 
tique; note sur l’écriture hystérique. 
Par., 1888, O. Doin. 306 p.- 12°. 


Bulletin et mémoires de la Société 
archéologique du département d’ Ile- 
et-Vilaine. Paris, 1888, 211 p. 8°. 


Combemale (F.) La descendance 
des alcooliques. Montpel., 1888. C. 
Coulet. 213p. 8°. 


Cortina (Carlo A.) Cesare Lom- 
broso e le nuove dottrine positiviste 
in rapporto al diritto penale. Con- 
ferenza tenuta nell’ Istituto Cerrato 
di Torino, 1’8 Aprile, 1888. Torino, 
1888, G. B. Petrini. 28 p. 8°. 


Deschamps (Albert). Les névroses 
et le pessimisme. Par., 1888, O. 
Doin. 38 p. 18°. 


Farges (A.) La vie et |’évolution 
des espéces. Paris, 1888, 249 p. 
Gr. 8°. 

Guignard (L.) Antiquité de ’hom- 
me dans le Loir-et-Cher, et gisements 
protohistoriques de la ville de Blois. 
Chartres, 1888. 16 p. 8°. 

Hardwicke (Herbert J.) Evolution 
and creation. Lond., 1887. 180 p. 
5sipl. 8° 

Hervé (Georges). La circonvolution 
de Broca. Etude de morphologie 
cérébrale. Par., 1888, A. Delahaye 
& E. Lecrosnier. 164p. 4 pl. 8°. 

Ichenhaeuser (Justus). Ein Bei- 
trag ziir Ubervélkerungsfrage. Berl., 
1888, Heuser. 84 p. 


Iijinski (A.) [Feasibility of pre- 


serving condition of woman for an 
indefinite time; her struggles for 
health, beauty, independence, and 
existence. ] Moskoa, 1888, Ivers- 
p.. 8°. 
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Jones (Joseph). Vital capacity of 
the lungs in health and disease, vac- 


uum-pneumatic spirometer. N. Orl., 
1888. 8p. 8°. 
Contribution to teratology. 


Definition of teratology; giants and 
dwarfs; classification of monstrosi- 
ties; four-legged child, J. Myrtle 
Corban; Siamese twins; Hungarian 
sisters; Carolina twins; Millie and 
Christine, John Allen, hermaphro- 
ditism; Miss Emily Landry, the 
bearded girl, N.Orl. 41 p. 8°. 


Leutemann (II.) Graphic pictures 
of native life in distant lands, illus- 
trating the typical races of mankind. 
Transl. from the German by George 
Philip, jun. Lond., 1888, roy. 8°. 
50 p., 12 pl. 

Lubbock (J.) L’homme préhistor- 
ique étudié d’aprés les monuments 
et les costumes retrouvés dans les 
différents pays de l’Europe, suivi 
dune étude sur les mceurs et cou- 
tumes des sauvages modernes. Paris, 
1888, 3° éd. 228 p. 8°. 


Menard de Saint-Maurice (E.) 
Les poteries des sépultures indiennes 
du Chiriqui (Etats-Unis de Colom- 
bie. Paris, 1888. 16p. 4°. 


Miret (V.) Essai sur la sociologie, 
4 propos de la protestation des em- 
ployés des postes, des télégraphes et 
des chemins de fer. Paris, 1888. 
16p. 8°. 


Morris (C.) Aryan race: its origin 
and achievements. Lond., 1888, 
cr}. 


Morselli (Enr.) Antropologia gen- 
erale: lezioni su ’'uomo secondo la 
teoria dell’ evoluzione, dettate nella 
r. universita di Torino. ‘Torino, 


1888, 4°. 


Miiller (F. Max). Three introduc- 
tory lectures on the science of thought. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, 
London, during the month of March, 
1887. With an appendix which con- 
tains a correspondence on thought 
without words, between F. Max 
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Miiller and Francis Galton, the Duke 
of Argyll, George F. Romanes, and 
others. Lond., 1888, 8°. 


de Nadaillac (Marguis). 1/origine 
et le développement de la vie sur le 
globe. Paris, 1888. 74 pp. 8°. 
Repr. from : Correspondant. 

Néroutsos-Bey. L’ancienne Alex- 
andrie; étude archéologique et topo- 
graphique. Paris, 1888, 136 p. 8°. 


Nussbaum (M. Ueber Vererbung. 
Bonn, 1888. 8°. 


Ostermann (Heinrich). Die Sym- 
metrie im Fiihlraum der Hand. 
Wiirzb., 1888, Stahel. 28 p. 8°.* 


Pick (E.) Memory and its doctors. 
With a history of mnemonical sys- 
tems from Simonides to Loisette. 
New York, 1888, 54 p. 16°. 


Riant (A.) Les irresponsables de- 
vant la justice. Aliénés, épilep- 
tiques, hystériques instinctifs, pas- 
sionnels hypnotisés, suggestionnés, 


Algeri (G.) Gli eredi del delitto, 
della pazzia, dell’ alcoolismo. Atti d. 
Cong. d. Soc. freniat. ital. 1886, Mi- 
lano, 1887, v, 81.—Aliénés crimi- 
nels; des mesures & prendre a leurs 
égard. Bull. Soc. de méd. ment. de 
Belg., Gand & Leipz., 1887, No. 46, 
48-50.—Allen (G.) Evolving the 
camel. Pop. Sc. Month., N.Y., 1888-9, 
xxxiv, I192-202.—Alt (K.) Beitrag 
zur Lehre vom Merycismus. Berl. 
klin. Wehnschr., 1888, xxv, 519, 544. 
—Andree (R.) Ueber die Spiele in 
ihrer ethnographischen Bedeutung. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., etc., Krnschwg., 1888, xix, 53.— 
Anfosso (L.) II segnalamento dei 
delinquenti ed il nuovo antropometro 
popolare. Arch. di psichiat., etc., To- 
rino, 1888, ix, 363-374, 1 pl.— Anto- 
nini(G.) Di un caso di pseudo-er- 
mafroditismo in una famiglia cretinosa. 
/bid., 247-251.—Augagneur (V.) 
La prostitution des filles mineures. 
Arch. de l’antlirop. crim., Par., 1888, 
iii, 209-228, I ch. —Arnozan (X.) et 
E. Regis. Un cas de crétinisme spo- 


[Vol. 11, 


automates, alcooliques, morphino- 
manes, victimes d’accidents hérédi- 
taires, attaviques, anomaux, dégéné- 
rés, déséquilibrés, etc. Par., 1888, 
J. B. Bailliére & fils. 320 p. 12°, 


Rossi (Virzilio). Studi sopra una 
centuria di criminali, con prefazione 
del Cesare l.ombroso, e monografie 
degli avvocati e dottori Ansermino 
Le¢ Roma & ‘Yorino, 1888, 
frat. Bocca. 155 p. 8° 


Topinard (Paul). Anthropologie. 
Nach der dritten franzdsischen Auf- 
loge iibersetzt von Richard Neuhauss. 
2 Aufl. Leipz., 1888, E. 
552p. 8°. 


Trager (Eugen). Die Volksdichtig- 
keit. Niederschlesiens. [Kiel.] 
Weimar, 1888, 36 p.,1 map. 8°.* 


Tuckerman (F.) [Anthropometric 
data based upon nearly 3,000 meas- 
urements taken from students. ] Am- 
herst, 1888. 11. 8°. 


radique avec pseudo-lipomes symé- 
triques sus-claviculaires. J. de méd. 
de Bordeaux, 1888-9, xviii, 19-33, 
1 pl.—Bahnson ‘/K.) Ueber ethno- 
graphische Museen. Mit besonderer 


Beriicksichtigung der Sammlungen in. 


Deutschland, Oesterreich und Italien. 
[Transl., by Miss J. Mestorf, from: 
Aarboger f. nord. Oldk. og Historie, 
Kjobenh., 1887.] Mitth. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, n. F., viii, 
109-164. Ethnographical mu- 
seums. Archzol. Rev., Lond., 1888-9, 
ii, I, 73, 145.—Baraldi (G.) Un 
fatto di atavismo ; l’osso sfenotico nell’ 
uomo. Gior. di anat., fisiol. e patol. 
d@animali, Pisa, 1888, xx, 121-134.— 
Barnes (F.) Specimen of a hermaph- 
rodite. Brit. Gynec. J., Lond., 1888-9, 
iv, 205-212, 2 phot. pl.—Barron (G. 
B.) ‘The constitutional characteristics 
of dwellers in large towns as relating to 
degeneracy. [ Abstr. ] Lancet, Lond., 

1888, ii, 758-760.—Beauchamp (N. 
M.) Onondaga customs. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1888, iii, 


195-203.—Beauregard (O.) L’an- 
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thropophagie 4 Madagascar. Bull. Soc. 
danthrop. de Par., 1888, 3.s., xi, 234- 
237.— Bechterew (W.) Le cer- 
veau de homme dans ses rapports et 
connexions intimes. Arch. slaves de 
biol., Par., 1887, iv, 249-296, 1 pl.— 
Bellucci (G.) Sopra due pintaderas 
rinvenute nell’ Umbria. 
Vantrop., Firenze, 1888, xvili, 17-24, I 
pl.—_Benedikt (M.) Dre klinischen 
Resultate der Kraniometrie und Kepha- 
lometrie. Internat. klin. Rundschau, 
Wien, 1888, ii, 1601-1604. A/so, 
Centralbl., f. Nervenh., Leipz., 1888, 
xi, 634-638. Der Schidel des 
Raubmorders Schimak. (Anatomische 
Mittheilung.) Med. Jahrb., Wien, 
1888, n. F., iii, 169-182, 1 diag. — 
Bent (J. T.) The Pisan game. Ar- 
cheol. Rev., Lond., 1888-9, ii, 57-66. 
—Berenger-Feraud. Note sur un 
vestige du culte de la terre mére (phal- 
lisme) en Provence. Rev. d’anthrop., 
Par., 1888, 3. s., iii, 560-567.—Ber- 
tin (G.) ‘The races of the Babylonian 
empire. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1888-9, xviii, 104-120, 1 pl.—Bian- 
chi (A.) Preliminari allo studio cli- 


nico delle impronte plantari; esperi- | 


Arch. per | 


menti intorno alla varieta di produzione | 


delle orme nella stazione assisa ed 
eretta e nella deambulazione. Speri- 
mentale, Firenze, 1888, Ixii, 40-57. — 
Bianchi (S.) Contributo allo studio 
delle ossa_preinterparietali nel cranio 
umano. Bull. d. r. Accad. med. di 
Roma, 1887-8, ix, 205-214, I pl.— 
Bibliographie pénitentiaire pour les 
différents pays depuis le commence- 
ment du siécle. Actes Cong. pénitent. 
internat. de Rome (1885), 1888, ii, 2 
pt., 7-388.—Binet (M.) und E. 
Chardon, Tragbarer Spirometer. Il- 
lust. Monatschr. d. drztl. Polytech., 
Bern, 1888, x, 223-225.— Blake 
(Lady Edith). The Beothuks of New- 


foundland. Nineteenth Cent., Lond., | 


1888, xxiv, 899-918.— Boas (F.) 
Chinook songs. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1888, iii, 220-226.— 
Bodington (Alice). Curiosities of 
evolution. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1888, xxxiii, 783-787. — Bonnemi- 
ére. Cimetiére préhistorique de Saint- 
Ellier. Bull, Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1888, 3. s., xi, 239-243.—Bordier. 
L’anthropophagie. /0éd., 62-71. — 
Brown (J. A.) Onsome small highly 
12 
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specialized forms of stone implements 
found in Asia, North Africa, and Eu- 
rope. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1888-9, 
xviii, 134-139.— Brown (S.) Ex- 
periments on special sense localizations 
in the cortex cerebri of the monkey. 
Med. Rec., N..Y., 1888, xxxiv, 113- 
115.—Brugsch (H.) Zwei bearbei- 
tete Silex altigyptischen Ursprungs. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch, f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1888, 209.— Buck- 
land (A. W.) Gen. Pitt-River’s 
explorations. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1888-9, xviii, 200-204. — Biitti- 
kofer (J.) Einiges iiber die Einge- 
bornen von Liberia. Internat. Arch. 
f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 33, 77, 2 
pl.—Campbell (S G.) Zulu witch 
doctors, and eaperiences amongst the 
Zulus. Glasgow M., J., 1884, [4.] s., 
xxx, 288-310.—Carpmael (C.) So- 
ciological circular. Proc. Canad. Inst., 
Toronto, 1888, 3. s., vi, 62-65. — 
Chamberlain (A. F.) Notes on the 
history, customs, and beliefs of the 
Mississagua Indians. J. Am. Folk- 
Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1888, i, 150-160. 
Chantre (E.) Recherches anthro- 
pologiques dans le Caucase. [Rap. 
par L. Manouvrier.] Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 198-221. 
—Chiari (H.) Ueber die Pathoge- 
nese der sogenannten Syringomyelie. 
Ztschr. f. Heilk., Prog, 1888, ix, 307- 
336, 1 pl.—Clark (G. E.) Unique 
monstrosities Tr. Mich. M. Soc., De- 
troit, 1888, 319-321.— Cleland (J.) 
Rational teratology. Brit. M. J., 
Lond., 1888, ii, 346-348. —Codring- 
ton (R. H.) A folk tale from new 
Hebrides. Archzol. Rev., Lond., 
1888-9, ii, g0.—Coe (A. H.) Case 
of supernumerary nipple associated 
with maternal impression. Med. Rec., 
N. Y., 1888, xxxiv, 479. — Cope 
(E. D.) The relation of the sexes 
to government. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1888, xxxiii, 721-730. — 
Cordier (H.) Les sociétés secrétes 
chinoises. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 1888, 
vi, 52-72.— Sullimore (D. H.) On 
tropical and sub-tropical climates and 
the acclimatisation of the fair races in 
hot countries. Med. Press & Circ., 
Lond., 1888, n. s., xlvi, 436, 461.— 
Curnow. Anasymetrical skull. Proc. 
Anat. Soc. Gr. Brit. & Ireland, Lond., 
1888, p. 1.—Daly (D. D.) Native 
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life in British Borneo. Pop. Sc. 


Month., N. Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 246- | 
Foetal meas- | 


251.— Davis (J. A.) 
urements. [At birth in relation to 


sex.] Univ. M. Mag., Phila., 1888-9, | 
i, 101.—Deans (J.) What befell | 
of the | 


the slave-seekers. A story 
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Y., 1888-9, xxxiv, 241-246, —— 
Some Chinese mortuary customs. /di¢., 
xxxili, 589-596.— Fisher (C. H.) 


_ Adjustable frames for taking facial 


Haidahs on Queen Charlotte’s Island. | 


J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1888, i, 123.—De Chavannes. 
Mines de cuivre et de plomb de 
Mbok6-Songhé. Meétallurgie des né- 
gres de la vallée de la Loudima. Rev. 
d@ethnog., Par., 1888, vi, 276-280.— 
Des Ormeaux (A.-L.) Note sur 
Tusage des batons de bois de rennes 
chez les populations primitives de 
Europe. /did., 39-51.—Dolan (T. 
M.) Heredity: a physiological and 
psychological study. 
Month., Danbury, Conn., 1888-9, viii, 
54-60. — Dorsey (J. 0.) Abstracts 
of Omaha and Ponka myths. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1888, iii, 


204-208. Omahasongs. /did., 
209-214. Dumoutier (G.) Les 
textes sanscrits au Tonkin. Rev. 


dethnog., Par., 1888, vi, 23-38. — 
Durand. Ethnologie du Rouergue. 
jull, Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. 
s., xi, 138-156. — Durkheim (F.) 
Suicide et natalité; étude de statistique 
morale. Rev. phil., Par., 1888, xxvi, 
446-463.— Emerson (E.) Man in 
relation to the lower animals. Pop. 
Sc. Month., N. Y., 1888, xxxiii, 751- 
754.-— Erman (A.) Das friihzeitige 
Auftreten von Eisen in Aegypten. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1888, 180. — Ethno- 
graphische Studien iiber Alt-Serbien. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1888, n. F., viii, 182-190.—Etude 
expérimentale sur les poisons de fléche 
des Négritos (Sakayes) de la presqu’ile 
Malaise et des Wakamba (Zanguebar), 
par M. Laborde. [Discussion.] Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. 
s., Xl, 194-196.— Parnell (L. R.) 
The origins and earliest develop- 
ments of Greek sculpture. Archzol. 
Rev., Lond., 1888-9, ii, 167-184. — 
Fauvelle. Note sur un point fixe 
pouvant servir de repére dans les men- 
surations craniennes. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 55-62.— 
Fielde (Adele M.) Chinese mar- 
riage customs. Pop. Sc. Month., N. 


| mit kiinstlerinschriften. IT. 


| Powke ((.) 
| Fox. 
N. Eng. M. | 


mea-urements. Med. Rec., N. Y., 
1888, xxxiv, 522.—Fletcher (A.) 
Glimpses of child-life among the 
Omaha tribe of Indians. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1888, i, 
115-123, xi figs.—Folmer (A.) De 
hedendaagsche ethnologie.  Neder!, 
‘Tijdschr. v. Geneesk., Amst., 1888, 2. 
T., xxiv, 517-523.— Fortier (A.) 
Customs and superstitions in 
iana, J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N, 
Y., 1888, i, 136-140. Louis- 
ianian nursery-tales. 140-145.— 
Brer Rabbit and Brer 
fbid., 148. — Fraenkel (M. 
Etwas iiber Schaidel-Asymmetrie 
und Stirnnaht. Neurol. Centralbl., 
Leipz., 1888, vii, 438-442.—Frigerio 
(L.) L’oreille externe; étude d’an- 
thropologie criminelle. Arch. de ]’an- 
throp. crim., Par., 1888, iii, 438-481.— 
Fritsch. Bemerkungen zur anthro- 
pologischen Haaruntersuchung.  Ver- 
handl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
Berl., 1888, 187-199. — Furtwing- 
ler (A.) Studien iiber die Gemmen 
Gemmen 
mit ktinstlerinschriften in verschiedenen 
Sammlungen., Jahrb. d. k. Deutsch, 
archzeol. Inst., Berl., 1888, iii, 193- 
224. pl.—Gache (S.) Antropo- 
logia criminal; relaciones con la med- 
icina legal. An. d. Cire. méd. argent., 
Buenos Aires, 1887, x, 404-414,— 
Galton (F.) Anthropometric statis- 
tics from Amherst College, Mass., 
U. S. A. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1888-9, xviii, 192-199. Per- 
sonal identification and description. 
Lbid., 177-191. Also, Nature, Lond., 
1888-9, xxxviii, 173, 201. On 
head growth in students at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1888-9, xvili, 155, 1 diag. 
Aiso, Nature, Lond., 1888-9, xxxviii, 
14. Remarks on replies by 
teachers to questions respecting mental 
fatigue. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1888-9, xviii, 157-168. — Giglioli 
(H. H.) Note on a singular mask 
from Boissy island, N. E. New Guinea; 
and queries on the lizard in the folk- 
lore of Australasia. Internat. Arch. f. 


Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 184-187.— 
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Giné y Partagas (J.) El cédigo penal 
yla frenopatologia. Correo méd. castel- 
jano, Salamanca, 1888, v, 406, 421.— 
Glaumont. Usages, moeurs et cou- 
tumes des Néo-Calédoniens. Rev. 
dethnog., Par., 1888, vi, 73-141, I pl. 
—Gomme (G.L.) The village com- 
munity at Ashton and Cote in Oxford- 
shire. Archzeol. Rev., Lond., 18° 8-9, 
ii, 29-44. Widowhood in 
manorial law. 184-197. — 
Goodhart (J. F.) A case of sporadic 
cretinism. Illust. M. News, Lond., 
1888-9, i, 26.—Goubaux (A.) Des 
aberrations du sens génésique et de 
Vhybridité chez les animaux, Quatri- 
éme partie: Des jumarts. N. Arch. 
d’obst. et de gynéc., Par., 1888, iii, 
455-48 .—Gow (J. M.) Notes on 
cup-marked stones, old burying- 
grounds, and curing or charm stone, 
near St. Fillans, Perthshire. Archeol. 
Rev., Lond., 1888-9, ii, 102-104.— 
Grabowsky (I°.) Ueber verschie- 
dene weniger bekannte Apferge- 
brinche bei den Oloh Ngadju in 
Borneo. Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
Leiden, 1888, i, 130-134. Das 
Betelkauen bei den malaischen VOlk- 
ern, besonders auf Java und Borneo. 
188-191, 1 pl. —Gradenigo 
(G.) Lo sviluppo delle forme .del 
padiglione dell’ orecchio con riguardo 
alla morfologia e teratologia del me- 
desimo. Arch. per 1. sc. med., Tori- 
no, 1888, xii, 267-278.—Grimaldi 
(A.) Il pudore. Manicomio, No- 
cera, 1888, iv, 57-80.— Grissom 
(E.) Insanity in history and poetry. 
N. Eng. M. Month., Danbury, 
Conn., 1887-8, vii, 565-583. —— 
Gross(V.) Pferdegebiss aus Hirsch- 
horn und Knocken. Verdhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 180 —Grove (S77 W.R.) An- 
tagonism. Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 
1888, xxxiii, 608-624.—Gurlitt (W.) 
Die Hiigelgriber vour Loibenberge bei 
Videm an der Save in Steiermark. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1888, n. F., viii, 202-204. 


Das Urnenfeld von Borstendorf in 
Mihren. /éid., 201.—Guyot-Dau- 
bés. Les anomalies dactyles. Rev. 
d’anthrop., Par., 1888, 3. s., iii, 
559.—Hale The development 
of language. Proc. Canad. Inst., To- 
tonto, 1888, 3. s., vi, 92-134. 
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Huron folk-lore. J. Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1888, iii, 177-183.— 
Hammond (C. M.) The prolonga- 
tion of human life. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N.Y., 1888-9, xxxix, 92-101.—Hamy 
(E.-T.) Decades Americanee. Mém- 
oires d’archéologie et d’ethnographie 
américaines. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 
1887, vi, 150-160; vii, 142-151.— 
Harvey (J. G.) Circumcised by a 
maternal impression. Med. Rec., N. 
Y., 1888, xxxiv, 535.—Hasselmann 
(F.) Ueber altigyptische Textilfunde 
in Oberfigypten. Cor.-bl. d. deutsch. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., Brnschwg., 
1888, xix, 45-48, 51.—Heger (F.) 
Die Ethnographie auf der Krakauer 
Landesausstellung, 1887. Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, n. 
®,, viii, 190-201.—Heierli (J.) Der 
Ursprung der Stadt Ziirich. Ztschr. 
f. Ethnol., Berl., 1888, xx, 137-145, 3 
pl., 1 plan.—Helfrich (O. L.), W. 
R. Winter, and D. M. J. Schiff. 


hasan-hosein-of tabact-feest te 


Benkoelen. Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1888, i, 191-196, 1 pl.— 
Herter (C. A.) Hypnotism; what it 
is and what it is not. Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1888, xxxiii, 755-771.—Hervé 
(G.) Crane de gorille. Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 181. 
La circonvolution de Broca 
chez les primates. /d7d., 275-304.— 
Hill (S. A.) The life statistics of an 
Indian province. Nature, Lond., 1888, 
xxxvili, 245-250. — Hoernes (M.) 
Zur Frage der altesten Beziehungen 
zwischen Mittel-und  Siid- Europa. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch, in Wien, 
1888, n. F., viii, [Sitzungsb., 57-61. ] 
—Hoffman (M. J.) Folk-Lore of 
the Pennsylvania Germans. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1888, i, 125- 
135.—Hohnegren (F.) Om frftlighe- 
ten. [Heredity.] | Upsala Likaref. 
Forh., 1888-9, xxiv, 1-38.—Huide- 
koper (R.S.) Origin of the domes- 
tication of the horse. J. Comp. M. & 
S., Phila., 1888, ix, 377-389.—Hurg- 
ronje (C. Ethnographische aus 
Mekka. Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
Leiden, 1888, i, 146-154, 4 pl —Hys- 
lop (J. H.) The new psychology. 
New Princeton Rev., 1888, n. s., vi, 
155-171.—v. Ihering (H.) Die 
Verbreitung der Ankerixte in Brasil- 
ten. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellscn. 
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f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 217-221. — | 


Infanticide in China. [From: Chi- 
nese Times.] Sei-i-Kwai M. J., T6- 
ky6, 1888, vii, 158.—Jacob (G.) 
Zwei noch nicht erklirte La Teéne- 
Funde vom Kieinen Gleichberg bei 
Roémhild (Herzogthum Meiningen, 
Kreis Hildburghausen). Arch. f. An- 


throp., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviil, 175.— | 


Jacques (V.) L’ethnolugie préhis- 
torique dans le sud-est de |’Espagne. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Brux., 1887-8, 
vi, 210-236.-——Jastrow (J.) Eye- 
mindedness and ear-mindedness. Pop. 
Se. Month., N. Y., 1888, xxxiii, 597- 
608.—Jessup (R. B.) 77. Monstrosi- 
ties and maternal impressions. J. Am. 
M. Ass., Chicago, 1888, xi, 519.— 
Joest (W.) Waffe, signalrohr oder 
Tabakspfeife. 
nog., Leiden, 1888, i, 176-184.— 
Kellner (O.) und Y. Mori. Un- 
tersuchungen iiber die Ernaihrung der 
Japaner. Ztschr. f. Biol., Miinchen u. 
Leipz., 1888-9, n. F., vii, 102-122.— 
Kinahan (G. H.) On an inscribed 
rock surface at Mevagh, Rosguile, 
County Donegal, Ireland. J. An- 
throp. Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 170, 
I pl. Barnes’ inscribed Dallans, 
County Donegal. 171-174.— 
Krauss (A.) Cesare Lombroso’s 
Werk in seinem Verhaltniss zur Ge- 
genwart und Zukunft der gerichtlichen 
Psychopathologie. Friedreich’s BI. f. 
gerichtl. Med., Niirnb., 1888, xxxix, 
251-328.—Krauss (F.S.) Siidsla- 
vische Mitth. d. 
anthrop. Geselisch. in Wien, 1888, n. 
F., viii, [Sitzungsb., 65. ] Das 
Schamanentum der Jakuten.  fé7d., 
165-182. — Kuchenmeister (F.) 
Die verschiedenen Bestattungsarten 
menschlicher Leichname, vom An- 
fange der Geschichte bis heute. 
Vrtljschr. f. gerichtl. Med., berl., 1888, 
n. F., xlix, 84-104.—Kurella (H.) 
Criminelle Anthropologie und positives 
Strafrecht. Centralbl. f. Nervenh., 
Leipz., 1888, xi, 534-575.—Kuun 
(4 comte G.) Etude sur lorigine des 
nationalités de la Transylvanie. Rev. 
d@ethnog., Par., 1888, vi, 223-272.— 
Laborde (J. V.) Du neeud vital ou 
centre respiratoire bulbaire, 4 propos 
dune communication de Paul Love. 
Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1888, 


8. s., v, 600-603,—Lagneau (G.) | 


Internat. Arch. f. Eth- | 
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Etude démographique de la diminution 
ou de l’accroissement des familles, 
Bull. Acad. de méd., Par., 1888, 2, 
s., xx, 498-514.—Langkavel (B.) 
Pferde und Naturvélker.’ Internat, 
Arch, f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 49- 
159. —Lawney (Eleanor). Some 
considerations regarding the non-sur- 
vival of the unfit. Polyclinic, Phila., 
1888-9, vi, 107-109.—Lemcke (H.) 
Moorfund von Mellentin in der Neu- 
mark. Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch, 
f. Anthrop., Berl., 1888, 199.— 
Lemire (C.) Nouvelles observations 
sur les tours Kiams de la province de 
Binh-Dinh (Annam)._ Rev. d’ethnog., 
Par., 1888, vi, 215-222.—Letour- 
neau. La femme et l’anthropophagie 
en Polynésie. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop, 
de 2888, 3: Xi). 233-140) 
La phallotomie chez les Spar- 
tiates et les Abyssins. 25.— 
Lithgow (R. A. D.) From genera- 
tion to generation; a prelude to the 
study ofheredity. Prov. M. J., Leices- 
ter, 1888, vii, 13, 61, 100, 156, 214, 
253, 306, 342, 445, 493.Loeschcke 
Relief aus Messene. Jahrb. d. 
k. deutsch. archzeol. Inst., Berl., 1888, 
iii, 189-193, 1 pl.— Loewenberg 
(B.) Physiological researches on 
nasal vowels. Tr. Internat. M. 
Cong., ix, Wash., 1887, iii, 870-873. 
—Lombroso (G.)  Photographies 
composites de criminels. Rev. sci- 
ent., Par., 1888, xli, 731.—Loye 
(P.) Contribution étude du neeud 
vital chez ’homme. Compt. rend. 
Soc. de biol., Par., 1888, 8. s., v, 
581-585. See also, supra, Laborde.— 
Lubbock (Sir J.) Problematical 
organs of sense. Pop. Sc. Month., N. 
Y., 1858-9, xxxix, 101-107.—M. le 
papier au Japon. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 
1888, vi, 152-155.—McGee (WW. J.) 
Paleolithic man in America; his an- 
tiquity and environment. Pop. Se. 
Month., N. Y., 1888-9, xxxix, 20-36. 
—McKee (EF. S.) Cousin-marriages 
unobjectionable. South. Calif. Pract., 
Los Angeles, 1888, ili, 417-420.— 
Macdonald (D.) The oceanic lan- 
guages Semitic. Tr. & Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Victoria, Melbourne, 1887, xxiv, 
1-41.—Manouvrier. Sur la taille 
des Parisiens. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
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platyenémie chez Vhomme et chez les 
anthropoides. Mém. Soc. d’anthrop., 
Par., 1888, 2. sér., iii, 469-548. — 
Mantegazza (P.) II tatuaggio nell’ 
antico Pert. Arch. per l’antrop., Fi- 
renze, 1888, xviii, 43-46, 2 pl.—Mar- 
cano. Station précolombienne des 
vallées d’Arogua. (République du 
Vénézuela.) [Résumé.] Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 225- 
234. Schidel mit 
iiberzihligem Schneidezahn am_ Bo- 
den der Nasendffnung. Anat. Anz., 
Jena, 1888, iii, 726-728.—Marshall 
(J. J. De Z.) Judicial executions. 
Brit. M. J., Lond., 1888, ii, 779- 
782. Masson (D.) Notes from 
the North Highlands. Archeol. 
Rev., Lond., 1888-9, ii, 45-50.— 
Mattison (J. B.) The ethics of 
opium habitués. Brooklyn M. J., 
1888, ii, 125-130.—Meisner. Die 
Korpergrésse der Wehrpflichtigen im 
Gebiete der Unterleibe, insbesondere 
in Holstein. Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Lrnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 101-133, I 
map. — Meynert (T.) Ueber die 
Diagnose vorzeitig synostatischer Scha- 
del am Lebenden. Mitth. d. anthrop. 
Geselisch. in Wien, 1888, n. F., viii, 
[sitzungsb., 67. ] Gehirn und 
Gesittung. Wien. klin. Wehnschr., 
1888, i, 575, 597-—Mies (J.) Ein 
neuer Schiideltrager und Schidelmes- 
ser. Anat. Anz., Jena, 1888, iii, 728- 
739-—Mingazzini (G.) Sopra 30 
crani ed encefali di delinquenti itali- 
ani. Riv. sper. di freniat., Reggio- 
Emilia, 1888-9, xiv, pt. 2, 1-48, 1 pl., 
I tab. Osservazioni anatomi- 
che sopra 75 ciani di alienati. Atti r. 
Accad. med. di Roma, 1886-7, 2. s., 
iii, 147-170, 1 p|.—Mingazzini (G.) 
e O. Ferraresi. Encefalo e cranio 
di una microcefala; cranio megaloce- 
falo e cranio scafocefalo. Jbid., 5-24, I 
p!|.—Montelius (O.) Das Alter der 
Kunenschrift im Norden. Arch. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 151- 
170..—Mooney (J.) Myths of the 
Cherokees. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1888, i, 97-108. —Mori (R.) 
Ethnographisch-hygieinische Studie 
iiber Wohnhauser in Japan. Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 232-240.—Morselli (E.) Sul 
peso dell’ encefalo in rapporto con i 
Caratteri craniometrici negli alienati. 
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Riv. sper. di freniat., Reggio-Emilia, 
1887-8, xiii, 365-392.—de Mortillet 
(G.) Menhirs mammellés de Sar- 
daigne. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1888, 3. s., xi, 257-259. Dé- 
couverte protohistorique en Portugal. 
Lbid., 182. Anthropophagie 
mythique. 47-52. Murdoch 
(J.) On the Siberian origin of some 
customs of the vestern Eskimos. Am, 
Anthrop., Wasi., 1888, i, 325-336.— 
Murrell (1. Peculiarities in the 
structure and diseases of the ear of the 
negro. ‘Tr. Internat. M. Cong., ix, 
Wash., 1887, iii, 817-824.--de Na- 
Sur uncas de surdi-mutité et 
de «écité congénitales. Bull. Sac. 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 
221-223. Discussion, 223. — Nehr- 
ing. Das sogenannte ‘orfschwein. 
(Sus palustris Riitimeyer.) Verhandl. 
d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1888, 181-187. Bos primige- 
nius, insbesondere iiber seine Coexist- 
enz mit dem Menschen. J/ézd., 222- 
231.—Nicholson (B.) Heirship of 
the youngest among the Kafirs of Af- 
rica. Archol. Rev., Lond., 1888-9, 
ii, 163-166.—Nicolas (A.) Sur les 
avantages au point de vue de la prat- 
ique médicale de Vadoption d’une 
langue internationale. Bull. et mém. 
Soc. de méd. prat. de Par., 1888, 757- 
766. — Nordenskjéld (aroun ae). 
Observations sur les ruines nordiques 
du Grénland. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 
1888, vi, 1-22.—Nutt (A.) Celtic 
myth and saga—a survey of recent lit- 
erature. Archzeol. Rev., Lond., 1888-9, 
ii, 110-142.—d’Odiardi (E.S.) New 
pneumo-dynamometer and spirometer. 
Lancet, Lond., 1888, ii, 623.—Otto- 
lenghi (S.) II ricambio materiale 
nei delinquenti-nati, Sunto. Arch. di 
psichiat., etc., Torino, 1888, ix, 375- 
379. — Peek ((. E.) Exhibition of 
terra-cotta tablets from Babylonia. (De- 
scribed by T. G. Pinches.) J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 102. — 
Peli (G.) Sul peso della callotta cra- 
niense rispetto alla sua capacita in qua- 
ranta sani e in trecento cinquanta in- 
fermi di mente. Atti d. Cong. d. Soc. 
freniat. ital., 1886, Milano, 1887, v, 
510-514.—Penta (I.) Le popola- 
zioni della Campania, e specialmente 
del Golfo di Napoli, in rapporto all’ 
antropologia ed all’ igiene sociale. 
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Riv. dig. prat. e sper., Napoli, 1888, 
i, 49-63.—Phisalix (C.) Note sur 
la cyclopie chez les man miféres. 
Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1888, 
8. s.; v, 667-669.— Pigorini (L.) 


Ornamenti di conchiglie rinvinuti in | 


antiche tombe di val d’Aosta. Bull. 


di paletnol. ital., Parma, 1888, 2. s., | 


iv, Abitazioni la- 
custri di Arqua-Petrarca in provincia 
di Padova. /éid., 117-126.—Plaix. 
De laphasié. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 243-257. 
[Disc.] 264-274.— Powell (J. W.) 
Competition as a factor in human evo- 
lution. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1888, 
i, 297-323.—Price (J. E.) Roman 
remains in Essex. Archeol. Rev., 
Lond., 1888-9, ii, 92-102.—Prings- 
heim (O.) Die Lage der arbeitenden 
Klassen in Holland. Arch. f. soziale 
Gesetzgeb. u. Statist., Tiibing., 1888, i, 
69-82.—Proudfit (S. V.) Note on 
the turtle-back celt. Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1888, i, 337-339. — Que- 
denfeldt(M.) Eintheilung und Ver- 
breitung der Berbervélkerung in Ma- 
rokko. Ztschr. f. Ethnol., Berl., 
1888, xx, 98-146.—Radimsky (V.) 
und J. Szombathy. Urgeschicht- 
liche Forschungen. in der Umge- 
gend von Wies in Mittel-Steiermark. 
Mitth. d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
1888, n. F., viii, 77-108, 2 pl.— 
Raseri (F.) Sulla frequenza delle 
seconde nozze e sulla durata della ve- 
davanza in Italia et altri stati. Gior. 
Soc. ital. d’ig., Milano, 1888, x, 489- 
497.—Reischel (G.) Zur Statistik 
der K6rpergrésse in den drei preussis- 
chen landrathlichen Kreisen Erfurt, 
Weissensee und Eckartsberga. Arch. 
f. Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 
135-150, I map.—Report (The) of 
the anthropometric laboratory at the 
Manchester meeting of the British As- 
sociation, 1887. [By G. W. Bloxam 
and J. G. Carson.] Brit. M. J., Lond., 
1888, ii, 730-732.—Reverdin (A.) 
La circoncision chez les Juifs. Rev. 
méd. de la Suisse Rom., Genéve, 
1888, viii, 153-157. Ann. d. 
mal. d. org. génito-urin., Par., 1888, 
vi, 689-692.—Reynolds (H. L.) 
Algonkin metal-smiths. Am. An- 


throp., Wash., 1888, i, 341-352.— 
Riccardi(P.) Circonferenza toracica 
e statura studiate a seconda de l’etae 
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L’époque néolithique 
a Champigny (Seine). Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1888, 3. s., xi, 186- 
I92. Discussion, 192-194. — Rous- 
selet(L.) Les Afghans. Rev. d’an- 
throp., Par., 1888, 3. s., iii, 412-428, — 
Russell (J.) The Catrail or Picts’ 
work ditch. Blackwood’s Mag., Ed- 
inb., 1888, cxliv,716-735.—Rye (W.) 
Notes on crime and accident in Norfolk, 
temp. Edward tst. Archeol. Rev., 
Lond., 1888-9, ii, 201-215.—Savage 
(G. H.) Homicidal mania. Fortnightly 
Rev., Lond., 1888, n. s., xliv, 448-463. 
—Sayce (A. The white race of 
Palestine. Nature, Lond., 1888, 
xxxvili, 321.—Schenck (W. L.) 
Monstrosities and mental impressions. 
J. Am. M. Ass., Chicago, 1888, xi, 
646.—Schlegel (G.) <A Singapore 
street scene. Internat. Arch. f. Eth- 
nog., Leiden, 1888, i, 121-129, 1 pl. 
—Schmeltz (J. D. F.)  Siidsee-re- 
liquien. 134-145, 2 pl.— 
Schmidt (E.) Ueber das ausgestor- 
bene Slaventhum in Norddeutschland,. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., etc., Brnschwg., 1888, xix, 52.— 
Schmidt-Wunsiedel (A.) Noch 
einmal die Druiden, Teufels, Hexen- 
Schiisseln und Opfersteine. Zdzd., 33. 
—Schmorl (G.) Ein Fall von Her- 
maphroditismus. Arch. f. path. Anat., 
etc., Berl., 1888, cxiii, 229-244, 1 
pl.—Searcy (J. T.) The mental 
characteristics of the sexes. Alienist 
& Neurol., St. Louis, 1888, ix, 555- 
564. Heredity. Tr. M. Ass. 
Alabama, Montgomery, 1888, 353-368. 
— Sergi (G.) Antropologia ‘fisica 
della Fuegia. Attir. Accad. med. di 
Roma, 1886-7, 2. s., iii, 33-70, 3 pl. 
—— Antropologia fisica della Fuegia; 
nuove osservazioni. Arch. per 
trop., Firenze, 1888, xviii, 25-32.— 
Serrurier (L.) Versuch einer Sys- 
tematik der Neu-Guinea Pfeile. 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, 
i, 1-22, 2 pl. Dubbel masker 
met veeren kleed uit Cabinda. 
154-159, 1 pl. Siret (H.) & L. Si- 
ret. The early age of metal in the 
south-east of Spain. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 121-132, 1 pl.— 
Siret (i1.) et L. Siret. Les prem- 
iers habitants des provinces de Murcie 
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et d’Almérie. Rev. d’ethnog., Par., 
1888, vi, 181-214.—Smith (De C.) 
Witchcraft and demonism of the mod- 
ern Iroquois. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1888, iii, 184-193. —Spa- 
tuzzi (A.) Relazioni tra ligiene e 
Vantropologia ; quesiti pratici che ne 
derivano ed applicazioni allo svilluppo 
di statura. Morgagni, Napoli, 1888, 
xxx, 269-272.—Sprague (T.b.) On 
the probability that a marnage entered 
into by a man of any age will be fruit- 
ful. Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb. (1886-7), 
1888, xiv, 327-340. — Stephen (A. 
M.) Legend of the snake order of the 
Moquis, as told by outsiders. [With 
prefatory letter by Dr. Washington 
Matthews.] J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1888, i, 109-114. — Ste- 
phenson(W.) On the rate of growth 
in children, Tr. Internat. M. Cong., 
ix, Wash., 1887, iii, 446-452. 
On the relation of weight to height and 
the rate of growth in man. Lancet, 
Lond., 1888, ii, 560-564.—Steven- 
son.(W.H.) The derivation of place- 
names. Archeol. Rev., Lond., 1888-9, 
ii, 104-107.—Stewart. On the in- 
habitants of Paraguay. J. Anthrop. 
Inst., Lond., 1888-9, xviii, 174-176.— 
Struckmann (C.) Urgeschichtliche 
Notizen aus Hannover. Arch. f. An- 
throp., Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 171- 
175.—Suchy. ‘‘Siamesische Schwes- 
tern” Sternothorakopagus. Wien 
med. Wehnschr., 1888, xxxviii, 1185. 
—Tarde. La criminologia. Rev. 
d’Anthrop., Par., 1888, 3. s., ili, 521- 
533-— Tewes. Alterthiimer und 
Steindenkmaler im  Osnabriickschen. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp. Berl. 1888, 205-208. Thomas 
(C.) Curious customs and_ strange 
freaks of the mound-builders. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1888, i, 353-355-— 
Tissandier (G.) Les centenaires. 
Nature, Par., 1887-8, xvi, pt. 2, 129.— 
Tomaschek (W.) Die Culturzu- 
stinde der Jenisejer. Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, n. F.. 
vili, (Sitzungsb., 63-65. )—Topinard 
(P.) The last stages in the genealogy 
of man. [Transl.] Pop. Sc. Month., 
N. Y., 1888, xxxiii, 821; xxxiv, 171.— 
Topinard. Statistique de la couleur 
des yeux et des cheveux en France. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 
3s. 8.5, tude sur les 
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Hottentots observés au Jardin d’accli- 
matation. [Extract.] Bull. etmém. Soc. 
de méd. prat de Par., 1888, 657-663.— 
Topinard (P.) Paralléle statistique 
des races blanche et de couleur a 
Washington. Rev. d’anthrop., Par., 
1888, 3. s., iii, 632. Docu- 
ments sur la couleur des yeux et des 
chkeveux. 1° Asiecentrale.- 2°, An- 
gleterre. 3°. Méthode Bertillon. 
513-520.—von Térék (A.) Ueber 
den Yézoer Ainoschiidel aus der osta- 
siatischen Reise des Herrn Grafen Béla 
Széchenyi und iiber den Sachaliner 
Ainoschadel des kénigl. zoologischen 
und anthropologisch-ethnographischen 
Museums zu Dresden. Lin Beitrag 
zur Rassen-Anatomie der Aino. (Er- 
ster Theil.) Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, 15-100, 2 
pl. Ueber ein Universal-Kra- 
niometer. Zur Reform der kraniome- 
trischen Methodik. Internat. Monat- 
schr. f. Anat. u. Physiol., Leipz., 1888, 
v, 165, 233, 277, 307, 4 pl._—Treu 
(G.) Die Anordnung des Westgiebels 
am Olympischen Zeustempel. Jahrb. 
d. k. deutsch. archzol. Inst., Berl., 
1888, iii, 175-188, 2 pl.—Tria (G.) 
Ricerche sulla cute del negro; (con- 
tribuzione allo studio sul significato 
funzionale dello strato granuloso e sulla 
diffusione del pigmento cutano). Gior. 
internaz. d. sc. med., Napoli, 1888, n. 
S., X, 365-369, 1 pl.—Tromp (S. W.) 
Mededeelingen omtreut mandans, In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, 
i, 22-26, 1 pl.—Turquan (V.) Sta- 
tistique des centenaires. Rev. scient., 
Par , 1888, xlii, 269-275.—Uhle (M.) 
Ueber Pfeile aus der Torresstrasse. In- 
ternat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, 
1, 173-176.—Vance (Ap. M.) [A 
child with a tail.] Weekly M. Rev., 
St. Louis, 1888, xviii, 540.—Variot 
(G.) Note sur la nigritie du chien 
comparée a celle de l’homme. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 1888, 3. s., 
xi, 183-186. Nouveau pro- 
cédé de destruction de tatouages. 
Compt. rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1888, 
8. s., v, 636-638.—Vierling (A.) 
Prahistorische Hiigel an der Waldnab 
und Luhe. Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., etc., Brnschwg., 
1888, xix, 49-51.—Vigna (C.) Im- 
portanza fisiologica e terapeutica della 
musica, Atti d. Cong. d. Sec. freniat. 
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ital., 1887, Milano, 1888, v, 99-105.— 
Virchow (R.) Wetzmarken und 
Napfchen an altigyptischen ‘Tempeln. 


Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch, f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1888, 214-217. 
Altaigyptische Augenschwirze. /did., 


210-213. Ueber den Thans- 
formismus. Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1888-9, xviii, I-14. — 
Waldt(A.) Die Kulturgegenstinde 
der Golden und Giljaken. Internat. 
Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1888, i, 92- 
107,2 pl.—Ward (LL. F.) Our better 
halves. Forum, N. Y., 1888, vi, 266- 
275.— Warner (C. D.) Creating 
criminals. Forum, N. Y., 1888, vi, 
235-240.—Warner (F.) Methods 
of examining children in school as to 
their development and condition of 
brain. Brit. M. J., Lond., 1888, ii, 
483.—Weisbach (A.) e¢a/. Bericht 
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Beethoven’s gelegentlich der Ueber- 
tragung derselben aus dem Wahringer 
Orts-Friedhofe auf den Central-Fried- 
hof der Stadt Wien am 21, Juni, 1888, 
vorgenommene Untersuchung. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, 
n. F., viii, [Sitzungsb., 73-76.]— 
Winternitz (M.) Der Sarpabali, 
ein altindischer Schlangencult. Mitth. 
d. anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1888, 
n, F., vili, 25-52.—Yvernés (E.) 
Des éléments essentiels qui doivent 
figurer dans la statistique criminelle et 
des moyens de les rendre comparables. 
Bull. de V’Inst internat. statist., 
Rome, 1888, iii, 71-79.—Zoja (G.) 
Sopra un caso di polianchilopodia in 
un esadattilo. Bull. scient., Pavia, 
1888, x, 1-7, 1 pl. Adso. Arch. di 
orthop., Milano, 1888, v, 58-64, 1 pl. 
Also, Reprint. 


